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Determination of Cellulose in Rubber Goods 
By S. W. Epstein and R. L. Moore 


The chemist who still determines the rubber content of mix- 
ings by the difference method finds himself confronted from 
time to time with conditions that make an analysis by this 
method worthless. He finds ingredients present which are 
driven off in the ashing and yet are not included in the other 
determinations, so that ingredients are deter- 
mined separately the figure for rubber hydrocarbon must neces- 
sarily be erroneous. One outgrowth of this condition was the 
development of a method for the determination of free carbon 
in rubber goods by A. H. Smith and S. W. Epstein of this 
Bureau.’ Likewise it was found necessary to determine nitro- 
gen by the Kjeldahl method in order to ascertain the quantity 
A great variety of rubber products which 


unless these 


of glue in mixings. 
have cellulose impregnated with rubber in such a way that it 
be separated from it comes to the laboratory for 

Rubber sheeting, raincoat materials, balloon fabrics 


cannot 
analysis. 
and the wide variety of spread goods and frictioned fabrics 
represent a few of these. In addition there is the type of 
mixing which has fiber distributed throughout the compound, 
such as fiber soles, special light compounds and special pack- 
ings. In order to properly evaluate these products it is evi- 
dent that the fiber must be determined separately. 
Further, the determination of cellulose in rubber presents 
a matter of primary importance to those engaged in checking 
up factory well as those who are interested in 
competitors’ products with the The de 
termmation of cellulose gives a direct method to ascertain the 


processes, as 


idea of duplication. 


amount of rubber compound which has been spread or calen 
dered. upon the fabric. It gives a ready method of studying 


frictioned stocks. Finally, in the reclaiming industry it is 
important to know whether or not the reclaiming process in 


a particular case removes all or a part of the fiber present. 
Discussion of Proposed Method 

in his “Isolation and Examination of Rub 
obtains the weight of fabrie by dissolutio: 


B. D’Porritt, 
berized Fabrics,” 
of the rubber coating in paraffin. 
fillers these are removed by special treatment before the fabric 
fillers not soluble in dilut 


In cases where there ar 


is weighed. In the presence ol 
acids, he determines the weight of cellulose by combustion. It 
has been our experience that considerable organic matter is 
left insoluble when solution of rubber is attempted by means 
It seems to us, therefore, that the results of th 


of paraffin. 
reason alone 


combustion could not be 
without considering gas black, which may be present, and the 
The only method in the 


very reliable for this 


possible varying nature of the fabric. 
literature that we could find which makes any claims toward 
analyzing a vulcanized rubber compound for its cellulose con 
tent is one by H. G. Hillen,’ who was interested in finding out 
whether or not the reclaiming process left considerable quan- 
Published by Permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards 
Washington, D. C. 

1U. 8S. Bureau of Standards, Technical Paper 136. 

? RUBBER AGE AND Tire News, Vol, No. 9, Aug. 10 (1919), p. 386. 

®Gummi-Zeitung, March 3, 1916. 


tities of cellulose in the finished product. He ground the rub- 
ber sample up extremely fine by special means and allowed 
it to remain in copper-ammonia solution for from 6 to 10 hr. 
It was then filtered and the cellulose precipitated from the fil- 
trate by the addition of sulphuric acid. This was then filtered 
out and weighed. Hillen stated that: (1) only high-grade 
compounds can be analyzed by this method; (2) the sample 
must be ground very fine by special means in order to be rea- 
sonably certain that all of the cellulose will be removed from 
the rubber; (3) unless care is taken to keep the ammonia 
from being given off during the period of 6 to 10 hr. there is 
considerable danger of error; (4) there is danger of the cellu- 
lose being hydrolyzed if it is left in contact with the sulphuric 
acid for any length of time; (5) it is difficult to filter the 
voluminous, gelatinous precipitate of cellulose, since it clogs 
up the Gooch filter. In conclusion he stated that the procedure 
is accurate enough only for industrial purposes. 
Rubber Must First Be Removed 

In our opinion the method of Hillen could not be acceptable 
beeause of the presence of rubber and substitutes during the 
immersion in copper-ammonia. It is not improbable that pre- 
cipitates are obtained, when the sulphuric acid is added, that 
3ut what is more important, it is an 
process 


are other than cellulose. 
uncertain thing to attempt to remove cellulose by a 
which can be likened unto extraction from a rubber compound 
with which it has been intimately mixed. Therefore it was 
decided that the rubber must first be removed before any at- 
tempt could be made to determine the cellulose by any pro- 
cedure. The most convenient way to accomplish the removal 
of rubber from the sample was found to be through the use 
of eresol. Early experimentation with eresol (b.p. 198°C.) 
had indicated that it would effect this solution at 160°C.-185°C, 
in from 2 to 4 hr., depending on the coefficient of vuleaniza- 
tion, and that the resulting solution after it had been diluted 
with petroleum ether (b.p. about 45-50 °C.) allow the 
fillers to settle out in a very short length of time, after which 
it could be filtered easily and rapidly. 

Samples of cotton, free from moisture, were immersed in 
eresol and allowed to remain for the maximum period of four 
The solution was diluted with petroleum 
The weight of the washed and dried cellu- 


would 


hours at 185°C. 
ether and filtered. 
lose after this treatment was identical with the weight of 


sample taken. 


The use of cresol was, therefore, adopted to remove the 
rubber as the first step in the method as outlined. From this 
point we proposed to remove the fiber and determine it as the 
loss in weight oceasioned by the process of solution. Obviously, 
all mineral fillers which would be affeeted by the reagents used 
to dissolve the cellulose would have to be removed beforehand. 
Likewise the reagents used to remove these fillers must not affect 
the cellulose. 

It was found that 10 per cent hydrochloric acid when used 
to wash cellulose would not affect it in such a way as to pro- 


duce a change in weight. However, if acid of higher concen- 
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tration was used the effect was considerable, even to the extent 


of causing a loss of 10 per cent of its weight. The 10 per cent 


hydrochloric acid removed a large part of the fillers in most 
cases so that the residue consisted of the practically insoluble 
fillers and the ber he choice of a procedure to remove the 
cellulose and record the loss in weight as cellulose with ac 
euracy had to be directed from a knowledge of a possible effect 
on the wu ble ! isbestos Concentrated hydro 
chlorie acid, concentrated sulfurie acid and strong hydroxide 
had to be ruled out because of this It was decided to rule out 
the copper-ammonia solution because of the uncertainty of 
complete! dissolving the cellulose, and because of the com 
paratively long time require: The final result of considera 
tion of the various cellulose solvents led conclusively to the 
choice of acetic anhydride [t was found that acetic anhydride 


to which has been adds ull quantity of concentrated sul 


furie acid dissolves e« ose with surprising rapidity. This 
solution will be eon plete ! 5 to 10 min. even when large 
quantities of substance treated. Our early experiments 


been 


had 


mixing, the 


indicated that after 10 per cent hydrochloric acid 


applied to the fillers obtained from a rubber 


acetylation mixture would have no effect upon the residue. 


This was confirmed in later work 


Sample of dned cotton were treated with varying mixtures 
acid at different 


was noted in which complete solution took 


of acetic anhydride and sulfuric tempera 


tures, and the tim 


ylace, The resulting s ons of cellulose were filtered through 
I 


weighed Gooch erucibles and the pads washed with hot 90 per 


cent acetic acid and then with acetone. In every case where 
solution. the weight ol the Gooch 


identical. <A 


that 90 per cent acetic acid and 


there seemed to be complet: 


and atte direct result of 


before filtration 
this work 


acetone removed all of the 


was 
was the evidence 
acetylation products from the pad. 
acetic anhydride and concen- 


It was hat a mixture of 


trated 


round 


sulfurie acid up 30:1 was the best adapted for 


the acetylation, and that as much as 1.0 c. of cotton fiber 


could be dissolved 0 ee. of this mixture in less than fifteen 


emperature of 75 C 


; 


minutes at a 


Some difficulty was encountered with the first attempts to 
acetylate material directly in the Gooch erucible. The cause 
was traced directly to the loss of small quantities of finels 
divided fillers in the manipulation. As a result several refins 
ments had to be intre iced The asbestos pad was removed 
from the Goo erucible, placed in a weighing bottle, dred 
and weighed The materia vas then transferred to the breaker 


in which the acetylation was to take plaee After the reactior 


was completed the si was filtered through a freshly pre 


pared Gooch eonta ick pad of asbestos The liquid 
filters very easily, so that the thick pad does not slow up the 
operation By earry out work as given it was found 
that no particles of mater would run through 


Details of Method as Proposed 


After hav 
the determination of cellulose ir 


7 eor ered the procedure for 


essentials of a 
rubber goods, the following 
method was devised 
Digest 0.5 ¢. sample of rubber in a 250 ec, assay flask with 
(b.p. 198 °C for 4 hr. at 


1 ean be earried out on an electric 


2 ec ot 


freshly dist lled eresol 
160°C.-185°C. The 


hot plate, or, Detter st 


digestior 
, a constant temperature oven. Al 
low the cresol to cool completely and add 200 ce. of petroleum 
ether (b.p. 45-50 ' very slowly and with constant agitation. 
After the solution has settled completely and the supernatant 
liquid is perfectly clear, filter through a Gooch erucible con 
taining a fairly thick pad of acid treated and ignited asbestos, 
h Wash at least fiv 
twice with acetone. 


and wash three times with petroleum ether. 


times with hot benzine, and then once or 
Treat the contents of the flask with hot 10 per cent solution 
of hydrochloric acid and transfer the entire contents of the 
flask to the Gooch crucible with the aid of a “ policeman.” 


Care must be taken in adding the first portion of acid to the 
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Gooch, since in the presence of carbonates the effervescence 
which ensues may cause some of the material to be lost. It 
is best to add the acid a few drops at a time until there is no 
more effervescence. Continue to treat with hot 10 per cent 
solution of hydrochloric acid until the pad has been washed 
at least 10 Wash the pad free from chlorides with 
boiling water and run small portions of acetone through it 
until the filtrate comes through colorless. Treat with a mixture 
of equal parts of acetone and carbon bisulfide until the solvent 
Wash with alcohol and dry for one hour 
and thirty minutes at 105°C. Remove the pad from the cruci- 
ble with the help of a pair of sharp-pointed tweezers and place 


times. 


is no longer colored. 


it in a weighing bottle that is large enough to contain a 25 ee. 
Use the 
underneath portions of the pad as a swab to clean the sides 
If necessary moisten this asbestos with a little 


Gooch crucible or the size crucible that is being used. 


of the erueible. 
aleohol, since this will facilitate the complete removal of mate- 
rial which sometimes adheres tenaciously. Place the weighing 
bottle and contents in the drying oven for about fifteen minutes, 
cool and weigh. Call this weight A. 

Transfer the contents ef the weighing bottle to a 50 ee. 
beaker, taking precautions that no material is lost during the 
transfer or allowed to remain im the weighing bottle. Add 15 
ee, of acetic anhydride and 0.5 ce. of concentrated sulfulrie 
acid and allow to digest for 30 min. at 75°C. The steam bath 
ean be conveniently used for this purpose. After the mixture 
has cooled completely, dilute with 25 ec. of 90 per cent acetic 
acid and filter through a weighed Gooch containing a thick pad 
of properly prepared asbestos. To guard against traces of 
material being carried through, it is absolutely essential that 
this filtration, as well as the ones to follow, be very slow, and 
that only gentle suction be used. Wash with hot 90 per cent 
acetic acid until the filtrate comes through absolutely colorless 
and then wash at least 4 times more. Wash about 5 times with 
After having taken care that all of the material has 
yut of the beaker in which the acetylation took 
place, remove the crucible from the funnel, clean the outside 


acetone 
been washed 
thoroughly, place it inside of the same weighing bottle that was 
used to weigh the pad and dry for 2 hr. at 150°C. Cool and 
weigh. Call weight B. Weight of 
Weight A Weicht B loss due to acetylation 


[t is essential that all reagents given above be 


this Gooch crucible + 
or cellulose. 
C. P. qual- 


itv and be filtered before using. 


When large numbers of determinations wer arried out 


above procedure, it was found practical to 
part of the 


according to the 
distill the filtrates, and in this way recover a larg: 
The 


and eresol 


filtrates containing petroleum 
the steam bath to 


recoy ered as 


used combined 


} 
soivents 


ether, benzine were distilled on 


recover the petrole um ether. The benzine was 


the t Finally the water condenser was 


distilled out at 


mperature was raised. 


replaced bi an alr conde ser and the ereso! 


about 195-200°C. Distillate was usually slightly yellow. 

contain 
sulfuric 
as collected 


to take the 


Likewise the filtrates from the acetylation, whi 
wetic anhydride, acetic acid and small quantities 
acid, were collected and distilled. The distiliate w 
between 105 and 115°C., and was used for washin; 
place of the 90 per cent acetie acid called for 
In order to aseertain the reliability of the method as pro- 
posed, a number of representative compounds were prepared 
and the cellulose content determined by means of it. In the 
preparation of these compounds the fiber, as well as all of the 


fillers, were dried before weighing out the batch. 


STOCKS CONTAINING NO CELLULOSE 


G-2 B.S. 53 S.B. 5. 
Para 43.0 First latex 48% Plantatior 
Glue 7.0 Zine ‘oxide 22.0 crepe 60.0% 
Whiting 35.0 Litharge 24.0 Golden anti 
Lampblack 7.0 Sulfur ... 2.0 mony . 5.0 
Sulphur 3.0 Lampblack 1.0 Zine oxide 10.0 
Litharge 3.0 Fiber : None Lithopone 10.0 
Magnesit 2.0 Thiocarbanilide 2.0 
Fiber None Sulfur od) ae 
—_ Iron oxide 10.0 
100.0 100.0 Fiber None 
100.0 














~, 
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Blank determinations made on the above mixing showed losses 
due to acetylation of 0.0006 ¢., 0.0007 g., and 0.0006 ¢., respec- 
tively. 

The results obtained indicate that of the material which was 
insoluble in 10 per cent hydrochlorie acid and was present 
throughout the acetylation, nothing was dissolved by the acety 
lation reagents. Evaporation and ignition of the filtrate re 
vealed no residue. It is evident that the method will not give 
misleading results, and that no cellulose will be indicated by 
it when it is not present. 


STOCKS CONTAINING CELLULOSE IN THE FORM OF COTTON FIBER 
C-1 C-2 
Smoked sheet 50.0 Smoked sheet TOO 
Zine oxide 30.0 Golden antimony 15.0 
Whiting 6.0 Calcium sulphate 4.0 
Chrome green . 3.0 Sulfur ‘ : 6.0 
Sulfur 3.0 Cotton fiber . 5.0 
‘otton fiber 8.0 
100.0 
100.0 C-4 
First latex $0.0 
C.3 Mineral rubber A 5.0 
Gas black ... 15.0 
Plantation 59.0 Zine oxide .. 30.0 
yas black 5.0 Magnesium oxick p 2.0 
Zine oxide 30.0 Magnesia, light 3.0 
Sulfur 5.00 Sulfur , 2.0 
Cotton fiber 1.0 Cotton fiber 3.0 
100.0 , 100.0 
By analysis, C-1 
Cellulose 7.95 
C-2 
Cellulos« 4.860, 
(*-5 
Cellulose , 0.98% 
C-4 
Cellulose , 2.93% 


The above results indicate clearly without further discussion 
that by this method it is very easy to determine widely varying 
amounts of eotton fiber very accurately, even when accom- 
panied by a miscellaneous collection of mineral fillers in the 
rubber compound. Attention is called to C-4, where 15.0 per 
eent of gas black was present. It was possible to get good 
figures on cellulose because the weighings were all made in 
weighing bottles, and therefore no error was introduced by the 
absorption of quantities of moisture by the large amount of 
earbon. It was found to be absolutely impossible to get reli- 
able results at all unless this was strictly observed. 

The Method Illustrated 

In order to illustrate how the method applies to the check- 
ing up of calendered goods, two samples of fabric were run 
through the calender in such a way that the final products 
should be as nearly 30 per cent and 50 per cent cloth, respec 
tively, as possible. 

The sample which was intended to be 30 per cent fabric 
analyzed to 29.1 per cent cellulose. 

The sample which was intended to be 50 per cent fabric 
analyzed to 48.5 per cent cellulose. 

Seven reclaims of unknown cellulose content were analyzed 
and a great variation in the eellulose content of the different 
grades was uncovered. The results of analysis ranged from 
0.8 per cent to the high value of 11.36 per cent. The wide 
range of values furnishes conclusive evidence of the impor- 
tance of checking up the cellulose content of reclaims by both 
the reclaimer and the purchaser. 

RESULTS OF DETERMINATIONS OF CELLULOSE IN RECLAIMS 


Cellulose Content in Percentage 
86 


20 


_ 


Reclaim No. 1 
Reclaim No. 2 





11 1.2 

4 S 8.2 

Reclaim No. 3 3.18 3.3 
Reclaim No. 4 3.30 3. 
Reclaim No. 5 3.24 8.4 
Reclaim No. 6 ies 5.2 5. 
Reclaim No. 7 : : 0.8 0. 


The presence of such large quantities of cellulose in some 
reclaims shows the necessity of looking for cellulose in finished 
rubber goods of a grade in which reclaim might logically be 
expected. Its presence furnishes a very good indication that 
reclaim was used in the mixing. The followimg furnishes a 
very good illustration of this. Four samples of what appeared 
to be high-grade rubber, free from reclaim, were submitted for 
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test and analysis. Cellulose was determined in them with the 
following surprising results : 


Pereentage of cellulose 


ET ss nas tecdaed vane cubes 1.9 1.88 
5 EE oe Be ee Eee 2.0 1.97 
eid Cc eeeseeseseseeeeeeeees 1.5 l 5 
7 Sila ore. matin ealeh tate 2.73 2.74 


These results were obviously of great assistance in evaluating 
the sample, and in addition brought the figure for rubber 
hydrocarbon in the report nearer to its correct value. 


Ground Leather Has No Effect 


The presence of ground leather in a rubber sample in which 
cellulose is to be determined does not influence the result ob 
tained upon acetylation. When leather is digested in cresol at 
185°C. it is de-tanned. The gelatin that is liberated dissolves 
in the eresol, while in the case of vegetable-tanned leather th: 
tannin that is split off is decomposed by the heat into phloro 
glucinol, carbon dioxide and meta-gallie acid.“ The latter is 
a dark-colored, non-volatile residue, insoluble in water and 
acids, and averages 15 per cent of the leather digested. It is 
sasily dissolved when it is washed alternately with a hot 2 per 
cent solution of sodium hydroxide and a 10 per cent solution 
of hydrochlorie acid. The resulting solution readily reduces 
potassium permanganate. Since cellulose is not affected by 
2 per cent sodium hydroxide solution, it is practical to remove 
the metagallic acid which was formed from leather present in 
the mixing by treatment with this solution, and then to acety- 
late in the manner outlined here. When the presence of leather 
is suspected, it is necessary to wash with a 2 per cent solution 
of sodium hydroxide, and if a deep brown extract is obtained, 
these washings must be continued, alternating with 10 per cent 
solution of hydrochloric acid until the washings are colorless. 
The pad is then washed with 10 per cent hydroehlorie acid, 
ete., as given in “ 3—Details of Method as Adopted.” 

The determination of cellulose in compound 8 was carried 
out as given under “ 3—Details of Method as Adopted,” except 
that the pad was washed alternately with a hot 2 per cent solu- 
tion of sodium hydroxide and a 10 per cent solution of hydro- 
chlorie acid before acetylating, in order to remove the leather 
residue, meta-gallic acid, as explained above. 

EXAMPLE 1 
Compound Containing Leather and Substitute 


Compound 8 Percentage 


Smoked sheet ; sd all : : 15.0 
White substitute ToT Ce eee Te 5.0 
Zine oxide p-enda , een 29.0 
Leather . ve € be Pwesetiace : 13.6 
. { Cellulose 4.7) . 
Cotton ) Moisture 0.3 § ° sh v9 
Sulfur . ; vuae hav ees , , 3.0 
100.0 


This test analysis indicates clearly that the presence of con- 
siderable amounts of leather does not affect the determination 
of cellulose. 

Other Substances to Be Considered 


Other substances which must be considered here are wood, 
jute and cork, since these may also be expected in certain types 
of rubber mixings. When these substances are digested in 
eresol at 185°C. for 4 hr. they undergo marked changes in com- 
position, and in the case of cork there is decided blackening 
and change of physical structure. The changes are explained 
somewhat when one recalls that wood, jute and eork are con- 
sidered as incrusted celluloses. They consist of some form of 
cellulose combined with a non-cellulose constituent which may 
be either of the nature of lignin in the case of the ligno-cellu- 
loses such as wood and jute, or a fatty substance in the case 
of the adipo-celluloses, of which cork is an example. The treat- 
ment in eresol at 185°C. seems to remove these inerusting sub- 
stances. In the ease of wood and jute there seemed to be com- 
plete delignification, for the residue was almost pure white, 


*Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis. 
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responded to he tests for celluloses, and acetylated com 
pit ‘ 

Che | n weight tl corresponded to delignification ranged 
rom 35 5 per cent, and seemed to depend upon the age of 
the growth fr v ne er was obtained. In the case 
f cork. the los ' ° rht ranged from 50 to 60 per cent. 
The 1 d va ! iltered and no longer exhibited its 

charac terial acetylated incompletely and 
el 1 residue ou per cent ot the weight ol original 
sample (i no possible fo obtan eorrect figures 
| wood, lhe ind rT by the method outlined here The 
wetylat represt isually but 50 per cent of the 


mount OL en yt tie present 


It was found by experiment that the power to delignify wood 


jute, and to break down cork structure, did not seem to 


he in the eresol itself, but in the temperature at which they 
for other liquids were used and the same phe 
noted the above 


his temperature there was no noticeable change 


and 


were treated, 


nomeno! was vhenever temperature rose 
130°C 
Samples of wood, 
at 120°C 


end of this treatment did 


Below 
and cork, treated with eresol for 16 hr. 


unaffected. Wood and jute at the 
ot give any of the tests for cellulose, 
When dipped into 1% per 
touched with a 


mute 


° apparently were 


but responded to those for lignin 


cent alcohol solution of phloroglucinol, and 
drop o! dilute acid, these fibers were eolored red. 
unized rubber is dissolved in ecresol at 
experiments were carried out in order 


of these 


Knowing that ule 
120°C. m 16 


SOTTIE 


nrs 
more accurate determination 


[It was found that: 


to ascertain whether a 


opntained 


file rs could be 


LTABLI l 
Wood Ju Cork Leather 
Percentage f materia ining after 16 
hrs. immersion in cresol at 120°C 9S 96 93 90 
Percentage ot materia remaining ifter 
having been washed wi hot 10 per 
ent solution 2 lr ric acid and 
water 95 91 91 70 
Percentage of acetylatior 05 oO 21.0 70 
The treatment with eresol at 120°C. evidently removed som¢ 
moisture, fats, greases, ete., from these matenals, but did not 
affect the fundamental substanes The washings with a 10 per 
solution of hydrochloric acid and water removed th 


cent 


from the leather. These are usually glucose, 


* water soluble g 
Epsom salts, soluble tannin, and run from 5 to 30 per cent of 


wood, jute and cork it is 


eases ol 


the leather samp! In the 


uncertain just what was removed 
In the cases of wood and jute, it is clear that a compara 


tively accurate estimation of their quantity ean be obtained by 


i m which the temperature of 


using the modified procedure, 1 
120°C. is used i place of 185°C. to dissolve the rubber 
The acetylation figur neludes about 70 per cent of the 


attempts intended to remove it result in an 


leather, since all 
attack upon the lignin of wood 
to bromine sodium hydroxide, ete 


and jute, which are sensitive 
water, hot 
In the absence of wood, jute and cork, an approximation of 
followu {Y 


the 
a 2 per cent solu 


the amount of leather present can be obtained in the 
manner. Digest one sample at 185°C. with cresol, removs 
leather decomposition products, by means of 


tion of sodium hvdroxide a riven above and acetylate. The 
result give ee Se or \nother sample is digested at 
120°C. for 16 hn ‘ washed with acid and acetvlated 
The result is cellulose and about 70 per cent of the leather. 
Subtracting from tl e result obtained above, a result 
onptat aw ) ‘ ePsern ty ] 70 ner cent 
? re T 
EX BE 2 
\ f Lea 
\\ . 
I iat “ss 
M ’ 
. i Leati 11.8 
M 0 
‘ ) 
‘ : 
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EXAMPLE 2 
Calculated from Table 1 this result should be 


12.9 


By acetylation 
(11.8) (7 





EXAMPLE 1 


By acetylation 4.6% (using 185°C for digestion in cres 


6% the leather) represents approximately 70 per cent 
f the leather or 10.9 per cent leat r 
The actual amount of leather is 11.8 per cent. so that 10.9 


per cent 1s to be considered a fair approximatio 

Going back to Table 1, it is seen that 21 per cent of cork is 
acetylated and that about 70 per cent remains behind on the 
This constitutes a partial separation of cork from 
no residue 
approxima 


(ooeh pad. 
wood, jute and leather, since these materials leave 
The separation, detection 


cork works out acetylatio1 


ana 


atter acetylation. 
tion of as follows: removes wood, 
jute and leather, and leaves a residue from the 
about 70 per cent of the sample taken. This 
gested for 1 hr. on the steam bath in a 2 per cent solution of 
sodium hydroxide. It is then filtered through a weighed Gooch, 
washed alternately with strong bromine water and the hot 2 
per cent solution of sodium hydroxide, and finally with a 10 
per cent solution of hydrochloric acid. The cork residue is 
completely removed, and is determined as the loss in weight. 

loss in 


[t constitutes about 70 per cent of the cork If no 
. ] 
e sampie. 


eork which is 


residue is di- 


weight is obtained, there was no cork present in 


EXAMPLE 3 


Compound o 


Smoked sheet 8.0 
Brown substitute 5.0 
CG cacedes 10.0 
Zine oxide 12.0 
Vaseline -.0 
Sulfur 3.0 
100.0 
cent (calculated from Table 1, this should be 


By acetylation 1.9 per 


2.1 per cent.) 
The residue after acetylation was treated with a 2 per cent 
solution of sodium hyroxide, and bromine water as given above, 
and showed a loss in weight of 6.7 per cent. Considering this 
is 70 per cent of the cork, the approximation of 9.6 per cent 
is obtained. 
EXAMPLE 4 


Compound 10 


Smoked sheet 5.0 
Wood pulp 4.8 
Cork 6.8 
Pine tar 
M. R. x 2.0 
Zine oxide "0.0 
Magnesia usta 8.0 
Lampblack ; 1.0 
Sulfur ; 2.5 
10 0 
Se i TN a8 should have 
een 8.7 per cent 


the 


5.0 per cent. 


The residue after acetylation when treated to remove 


showed a loss in weight of 
approximation 


cork, as given above, 


Considering this as 70.0 per cent of the total, ar 


of 7.1 per cent is obtamed. 
EXAMPLE 5 
Stock Containing Jute 
Compound 11 
S ked sheet 6.0 
tharg« 6 
oxide 13.0 
Magnesia usta =.) 
' Té a] 
0 
B , ent alculated ! 
‘ yt) ¢ ‘ 
I AMPLE 6 \MI 7 
Stock Containing Wood Stock Containing ( Ju 
{ nd 12 and Leat 
, Compound 13 
S ked she 0V.0 Smoked sheet t0.0 
W 13.0 Zine oxide 29 
Glue 10.0 Magnesium carbé 4.0 
: Red oxide of iro 1.0 
Zine oxid -Y.0 Yellow ochr: So 
mir 4.4 Cotton . +.0 
=] ¢ 26 Jute to 
—e Leather 1.0 
Sulfur 2.5 
100.0 - 
By acetylation 12.4 per cent 100.0 
ted e - r . hi By icetviatior 1 ner cent 
— from Table 1, this (calculated from Table 1, this 
should have been 12.35 per cent should have been 10.4 per cent.) 
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In compounds 11 and 12, where jute and wood are present 
alone, a fair determination is possible. In compound 13, where 
jute, leather and cotton are all present, a combined figure is 
obtained which is 1.9 per cent under the total actually present. 
We have found it impossible to determine each separately. In 
our opinion the best that can be done is to identify the fibers 
by satisfactory stains and microscopic examinations, and to 
determine them collectively, as near as is possible, by acetyla- 
The rubber content is determined in such cases by the 
and 


tion. 
use of rubber solvents at a temperature not over 130 C. 


the estimation of total fillers. 
Conclusions 
1. A method is presented which is readily applicable to the 
determination of fabric in rubber sheeting, raincoat materials, 
water-proofed fabries, spread goods, frictioned and calendered 
fabries in general. The results which are obtaimed by this 
method have been found to be accurate by analysis of known 
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compounds. The method has been shown to be useful in the 
detection and determination of cellulose in reclaims. 

2. The presence of leather in mixings is shown not to inter- 
fere with determination of cellulose. 

3. In the analysis of light, cheap compounds such as rubber 
soles where wood, jute, cork and leather may be present, it is 
desirable to digest sample at 120°C. in eresol for 16 hr. in 
order to keep these fibers intaet. Acetylation obtains 95 per 
cent of the total wood, 90 per cent of the total jute, 21 per 
cent of the total cork, and 70 per cent of the leather. 

1. The amount of cork present in a mixing can be approxi 
mated by removing unacetylated cork residue and considering 
this as 70 per cent of the total. 

5. In the absence of jute, wood and cork, it is shown that the 
amount of leather may be estimated approximately. 

6. The problem of separately determining wood, jute and 
leather in a mixing has not been solved. 


Export Possibilities with Scandinavia 


Wuch has been written regarding business conditions in Germany and 


the 
of 


Allied countries. 
Scandinavia and Holland. 


ditions us he found them in those 


Interesting data relative to business conditions in Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, together with the business 
possibilities for American exporters in those countries, hfs 
been gathered by Sam Broers, of the Export Department of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, who has recently 
returned from an extended trip through the northern part of 
Europe. Mr. Broers found conditions badly upset by the war, 
but states that the atmosphere is gradually clearing and that 
the industrial leaders with whom he conversed were optimistic 
as to the future, and were, furthermore, unanimous in the 
opinion that America must play a leading role in the rehabili- 
tation of Europe. 

Mr. Broers, accompanied by Mrs. Broers, sailed from New 
York on January 31, 1919, and after landing at Liverpool 
journeyed to London, where he spent several days at the 
Firestone branch in that city. From there he crossed the Chan- 
nel to Holland, from whence he made the dangerous trip to 
Denmark through mine-infested waters. From Denmark he 
traveled to Norway, where he ate reindeer steak and threw 
snowballs in July, to say nothing of enjoying the long hours 
of daylight under the Midnight Sun. His last stop on the 
continent was Sweden, from whence he returned to London, 
following which he embarked for the United States. 


Scandinavia Hard Hit by War 


In commenting upon conditions in the Scandinavian 
countries Mr. Boers states that upon the conelusion of the war 
they found themselves practically stripped of not only the 
luxuries of life, but of many of the essential commodities. A 
general cry for American goods was heard and American man- 
ufacturers promptly responded to the call. 

American automobiles, accessories, machinery and numerous 
other articles having their origin in this country are today 
predominant in Denmark and Norway. The Scandinavian has 
considerable respect for the American method of doing busi- 
ness and likes to do business with our exporters. This desire 
is assisted in its realization by the fact that many of the busi- 
ness men of those countries speak and write English fluently. 

With European competition practically out of the race, 
Scandinavia offers a wonderful field for the American 
exporter. That advantage is being taken of the opportunities 
which have presented themselves is evidenced by the fact that 
American competition is making itself strongly felt in certain 


lines. There is only one serious threat at American business 


Little, however, has been said of the neutral lands 
Mr. Broers gives a brief review of con- 


countries 


in those countries, and that is the existing rate of exchange. 
This condition of affairs is bound to have a serious effect upon 
the Scandinavian importer, although it may be said in passing 
that the value of his crown has not depreciated greatly when 
compared to the deplorable exchange situation existing in the 
Allied countries and among the Central Powers. 

Stable Exchange Necessary 

Unless something is done to stabilize the exchange there is 
considerable danger that Scandinavia will extend its buying 
hand across the North Sea into England. Incidentally the 
Swedes and Danes, as well as the Norwegians, are not at all 
adverse to purchasing German-made merchandise and Ger- 
many can be reasonably certain of obtaining her share of the 
business, provided her productivity permits her to make de 
liveries. 

The Hollander, however, is possessed of a different view- 
point than that of the Scandinavian, and is somewhat of a 
skeptic regarding American methods and merchandise. More 
conservative than the men from the North, the average Hol- 
lander is “ from Missouri” and must be shown before he parts 
with any of his money or takes any one into his confidence. 
He is possessed of a profound faith in German- and British- 
made goods, and this belief will make it difficult for American 
exporters to hold their own after Germany and England have 
fully recovered and are in a position to supply the demand 
for their merchandise. American exporters will in all prob- 
ability experience difficulty unless they realize that a little 
mere than fair treatment is needed to win the absolute confi- 


dence of the Dutch importers in particular, and the Dutch 
public in general. 
Square Dealing Essential 

Barring unforeseen conditions surrounding the problem of 
exchange, American exporters should be able to maintain what- 
ever connections they have established. Business ties should 
be continually strengthened, and, last but not least, straight- 
We 


into a foreign 


forward business methods must be observed. must not 


merely be satisfied with having made a sale 
country, but we must follow up the article and see that it 
satisfies the customer in every particular. Inferior goods must 
not be shipped and we should at all times endeavor. to sell 


only the best articles that our factories can produce. 





Packing Rubber Goods for Express Shipment 


By Stanley W. Todd 


Director Educational Service Bureau, American Railway Express Company 





Such a large usehold and mechanical roods ol 
the rubber indust1 rave by express that tl ew packing 
requirement f the As an Railway Ex} Company, 
which went into effe n December 10 and are now in full 
Loree, are oO nue Importanee to manutacturers 
and dealers of the trace The packing rules were fashioned 
after those in vogue in the freight service, and have for then 
chiet purpose tne standardization ol! packing for express move 
ment 

The most radical feature of the new rules is that all ship 
ments over 25 pounds must be forwarded in special containers, 
either wood or wha ire commonly ealled “ test cartons.” Un 
der the 25-pound limitation, paper wrapping is still permitted 
in most cases, and as shipments of the.rubber industry include 
boots, shoes, mechanical rubber goods, rubbers, belting, tires. 
ete., practica lv ¢ rv important change brought about by Sup 
plement No. 5, to Express Classification No. 26, in which th 
new rules re embodied, is well worthy of study by express 


shippers 


The rules specify the minimum requirements, but do not 
mean to give the impression that shipments under 25 pounds 
should not be forwarded in special containers, although paper 
wrapping is permitted. In other words, manufacturers ar 
urged by the express company to provide proper packing for 
their goods for their own sake as well as for that of the earrier. 


Shipping Boots and Shoes 


The siuppwig of boots and shoes by express, tor instanee, 


; 


comes under the new gulations, and when the shipment is 
over 25 pounds it must be forwarded in wood or fiberboard, 
pulpboard or corrugated strawboard containers of specified 
“test strength.” The said “ test strengths ” must be greater 
according to the weight of the shipment earried. Thus, for a 
shipment weighing 40 pounds, the “ test strength ” must be 175 
pounds per square inch, Mullen test. For shipments up to 65 
pounds, cartons that have a “ test strength ” of 200 pounds per 
square inch, Mullen test, are required, while consignments up 
to 90 pounds must be forwarded in “test cartons,” made of 
materials testing 275 pounds per square inch. The maximum 
outside dimensions permitted are 90 inches, which should in 
clude length, width and depth. 

While many stvies otf eartons are permitted, the express 
officials, who have had long experience in the handling of rub- 
ber goods of various sorts, advise the use of a one-piece carton, 
sealed with silicate of soda, particularly for small lots. In 
larger shipments, wooden boxes, well nailed and further secured 
by wire or strap iron sealing, are suggested. All test cartons 
used must bear the manufacturer’s stamp, and this saves the 
shippers the trouble of testing the materials themselves. The 
werd of the box manufacturer indicated in his certificate can 
he uecepted by shippers as accurate. 

The purpose of the rules is, in a way, to protect the com 
modities in transit and to make them absolutely “ pilfer-proof.” 
As an additional precaution, the express people advise manu 
facturers and dealers to leave off any words which tell just 
what the contents of the shipments are. Another point that 
the express company insists upon is that particular care be 
taken in the matter of addressing shipments. They are not 
particularly in favor of labels, as such pasters are lable to 
be rubbed off in transit or being submerged under some other 
labels that are required under the way-billing system of the 
company. Furthermore, they advise the use of stencil or 
crayon in writing addresses on shipments, directly on the box, 
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if possible, and ask that complete details be given in the address 
ot not only the consignee, but of the shipper himself. 

A number of exceptions have been made to the new packing 
rules, for the express companies do not wish to be arbitrary 
in the matter. Thus they permit paper-wrapping for any 
shipment that ordinarily would be accepted without any wrap- 
ping at all. The limit on paper-wrapped packages may be 25 
pounds, but in the case of certain commodities like tires, for 
instance, where they can be shipped “as is,” this limitation 
does not apply, and they can be forwarded, paper-wrapped, 
regardless of weight. 

\ tremendous business in shipping tires is done by the 
American Railway Express Company at Akron, Ohio, carloads 
after carloads of tires being sent out daily. In fact, of the 
half a million dollars’ worth of express business done at Akron 
each month, 75 per cent of it is rubber goods. 

There -is little need to tell the average tire manufacturer 
much about the proper method of preparing his goods for 
express shipment, particularly as machine wrapping has long 
been in vogue and has proved very satisfactory. It is when 
tires are shipped in larger quantities that there is some differ 
ence in opinion as to the best method. They can be fastened 
together by burlap or erated, and the express company simply 
asks for shipments which can be easily handled at the express 
terminals. 

More difficulty has been encountered in the matter of mark- 
ing tires than in any other feature of this business. When a 
tire loses its marks, it ean very seldom be identified and for- 
warded to the consignee, although the manufacturers name may 
be obtainable. It is for this reason that the express officials 
call special attention to the marking rules adopted for express 
movement, and ask tire shippers to provide an inside address 
which will make identification easy in case of trouble. For 
single tires there should be at least two tags, one of them 
fastened on the inside. With tires shipped in larger quantities, 
the usual method is to bind them together in paper or burlap 
or to erate them. In the case of crating, not only should the 
protection be substantial enough for the weight of the ship- 
ment, but this matter of addressing should be given special eare 
by putting an extra mark on the inside of the erate. 


C. O. D. Shipments 


Another bit of advice that the express companies give ship 
pers of rubber goods is in the matter of C. O. D. shipments. 
The express company provides a special green envelope for 
this purpose, and this is intended to carry the invoice of the 
shipper to the consignee, the express agent at destination, col- 
lecting and returning the money by check by United States 
mail. It is, therefore, necessary for a shipper to make sure 
that he gives his correct address, street and number, in making 
out the C. O. D. envelope, and attaches it firmly to the ship 
ment, yet not in such a manner that the envelope cannot be 
used for the return mail. 

The settlement or tracing of express claims can be greatly 
facilitated by shippers who send out large consignments of 
goods by express, and consequently have to keep track of a 
great many packages, by showing the package or invoice num- 
ber on each shipment. Thus, in any requests for tracing, it is 
easier for express employes to identify deliveries and check up 
on the missing or damaged package. This quickens the usual 
methods of determining the amount of the loss, if it is such, 
and this in turn makes a claim adjustment so much easier and 
more possible of speedy settlement. 
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Annual Meeting and Banquet of Rubber Association 


The annual meeting of the Rubber Association of America, 
Ine., the fifth of its kind to be held under the present charter 
of the organization, took place at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, on Monday, January 5. In addition to the meeting, 
the annual banquet was held at the same hostelry in the even- 
ing, while meetings of the several divisions of the association 
were held on January 5, 6 and 7. 

The annual meeting was held in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and was called to order at 2.30 by President 
Homer E. Sawyer. Following the call to order a motion was 
made from the floor to the effect that the meeting dispense with 
the reading of the call and of the minutes of the previous meet 
ing. The motion was passed unanimously, following which a 
printed report of the General Manager fer the past year and 
the Treasurer’s financial statement for 1919 were :listributed. 
General Manager A. L. Viles in commenting upon his report 
commended the committees for their work and suggested that 
several be enlarged. 

The Nominating 
4. H. Brown, J. S. Broughton, J. 


ford and H. E. 


vear term beginning January, 1920. 


then submitted the names of 
W. Maguire, W. O. Ruther- 


Sawyer for election as directors for a three 


Committee 


The vote was taken, with 
the result that the nominees were unanimously elected. 

The suggested amendments to the constitution and by-laws 
of the 


seconded and 


association were then taken up, and it was moved, 


unanimously adopted that they be approved 
forthwith. 

The suggested amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the association involved only two matters: 

First : 


tions under which firms, corporations or individuals not di- 


The providing of more definite and specific eondi- 


rectly engaged in the rubber industry may participate in the 
Association of The 
voting 


activities of the Rubber America. Ine. 
limitation of 


They also pro- 


amendments include certain 
power and different annual membership dues. 


vide that those firms, corporations or individuals not directly 


suggested 


engaged in the rubber industry, which are now members of the 
association, shall automatically upon the adoption of the sug- 
gested amendments become affiliated members. 

Second : 


the Rubber Association of 


Specific provision to the effect that membership in 
America, Inc., is not transferable 
from one firm, corporation or individual to another under any 
conditions. 


The amendments which were adopted are as follows: 


ARTICLE Ill 
MEMBERSHI! 


Section 1 The 


asses 


membership of this Association sha 


Firm 

Affiliated 
Associate 
Honorary 

Election to be by vote of the Executive Committee or Board 
Directors. 

Section 2. (a) Any firm, corporation or individual directly engage 
in the rubber industry in the United States of America or in the Do 
minion of Canada may become a firm member of this Association. Ea 
firm member shall be represented by an officer of the corporation or a 
member of the firm or by the individual himself who shall be regis 
tered as the firm representative, except as provided in Article IX 
hereof; no one shall be permitted to vote at the annual meeting or at 
any special meetings of the Association except the registered firm rep 
resentative, but his power may be delegated to some one in the employ 
of, or acting for the firm member holding a written proxy Officers 
of a corporation or partners of a copartnership or individuals holding 
firm membership are alone eligible to election as President, First Vice 
President, Second Vice-President and as members of the Board of 
Directors. Firm members shall alone have a pecuniary interest in the 
assets and property of the Association. Each firm member shall be 
entitled to cast one vote 

(b) Any firm, corporation or individual in the United States of 
America or in the Dominion of Canada, engaged in the manufacture or 
sale of materials, machinery or supplies largely used by the rubber 
manufacturing industry may become an affiliated member of this Asso 
ciation. Each affiliated member shall be represented by an officer of the 
corporation or a member of the firm or by the individual himself, who 
shall be registered as the Firm Representative of the affiliated member, 
except as provided in Article IX hereof, and Affiliated Members shall 
bave all the privileges of firm members, except that representatives 
of affiliated members shall not be eligible to election as President, First 
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Vice-President or members of the Board of 
Directors \ffiliated members shall not be permitted to vote for the 
election of Directors, nor upon matters which relate solely to the rub 
ber industry itself. On all other matters each affiliated member shall 
be entitled to cast one vote, but no one shall be permitted to vote on 
behalf of an Affiliated Member except its registered firm representative 
or some other person in the employ of, or acting for, the affiliated 
member and holding a written proxy 


Vice-President. Second 


(c) Any person connected with a corporatior irt ndividual 
holding firm or affiliated membership in The Rubber Association of 
America, Incorporated, shall be eligible to associate membership in this 





SAWYER 


PRESIDENT Homer FE 


privileges 


nh re spec t 


Association Associate members are admitted to the social 
of the Association, but shall have no voting power except w 
to the social activities of the Association 


(d) Honorary membership sha be at the discretion « t Execu 
tive Committee, but such membership shall carry no voting power. 

fe) Such corporations, firms or individuals not directly engaged in 
he rubber industry in the United States of America or in the Domin 
on ot Canada wil pr r to the adoption of this amendment were firm 
me ers of the Association shall after the adoption hereof become 
iffiliated members in accordance with the provision of this sectio1 

f Membership in this Association will not be transferable and i 
the interest of any firm or affiliated member is transferred to another 


firm, corporation or individual, by sale or otherwise ts o17 s men 
bership sha cease upon the date of such transfer 


g) Membership in this Association shall be for the calendat ar 


ARTCLE VIII 


ADMISSION OF MEMBERS 


Section 1 Firm Members A candidate for Firm Membership must 
be proposed by a Firm Representative in a written application ad 
dressed to the Secretary, and seconded by another Firm Representative 
The endorsement of two Directors and a majority vote of the Board 
of Directors or of the Executive Committee shall be necessary for 
admission 

Section 2 Affiliated Members 4 candidate for affiliated member 
ship must be proposed by either a Firm Representative or a Repre 
sentative of an affiliated member in a written application addressed 
to the Secretary and seconded by either another Firm Member or a 
Representative of an affiliated member. The endorsement of two Di 
rectors and a majority vote of the Executive Committee or the Board 
of Directors shall be necessary for admission 

Section 3 Associate Members. <A candidate for associate member 
ship must be proposed by a Firm Representative, a Representative of 
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plication 


an affiliated member or an Associate Member in a written a 
addressed to the Secretary and seconded by either another Firm Mem 
ber, a Representative of an affiliated member or an Associate Member. 


of two Directors and a majority vote of the Executive 


The endorsement 
Board of Directors shall be necessary fer admission 


Cemmittee or the 


IX 


DIVISIONS 


ARTICLE 


ORGANIZATION OF 


Section 1 Firm Members of this organization may form themselves 
into divisions according to the particular branch of the rubber business 
in which they are respectively engaged for the purpose of acting upon 
such matters as pertain to their business, Firm Members may desig- 
nate some person connected with their concern to represent them in 
division meetings and activities, who need not be the Firm Repre 
sentative, but who must have from the Firm Member proper authority 
to act on its behalf 


Section 2 Affiliated members of this organization may form them 
selves into divisions in the same manner as provided for Firm Members 
in Section 1 of this Article and under the same conditions as to rep 
resentation and otherwise 

Section 3. Each division may adopt its own rules and regulations, 
provided such are not inconsistent with the Constitution and By-Laws 
its own Chairman or 


of this Association Each division may appoint 

Vice-Chairman, but the Secretary and Treasurer of each division shall 
be the Secretary, or an Assistant Secretary, and Treasurer of this 
Association 

Section 4 Special work undertaken for the exclusive benefit of a 
division shall be at the expense of such division The amounts neces- 
sary to meet the cost of h special work shall be provided by each 
division in such manner as it may deem advisable and such funds 
shall be placed by the Treasurer of the Association in a “ special 
account" to be drawn against, but only on the written approval of 
the Chairman or Vice-Chairman of such division 

ARTICLE XI 
ENTRAN FEES AND ANNUAL DUES 

Section 1 Entrance fee Upon the election of every member the 
Secretary shall notify him thereof and furnish him with a copy of the 
Constitution and By-Law Every Firm and Affiliated Member thus 
elected (Associate and Honorary being exempt) must within thirty 
days after receipt of such notice of his election pay to the Treasurer 
an entrance fee of twenty-five dollars ($25) 

Section 2 Annual dues The annual dues for firm members shal! 
be fifty dollars ($50) per annum, for affiliated members twenty-five 
dollars ($25) per annum, and for associate members five dollars ($5) 
per annum, payable in advance (ll dues for members shall become 
payable on January Ist in each year Members elected after January 
lst in each year shall pay a proportion of the annual dues for the bal 
ance of that year beginning with e first of the month folowing ele 
tion Members who fail to pay the entrance fees, annual dues, or 
other indebtedness within thirty da, ifter the same become due, shal 
be notified by the Treasurer, and payment is not made within the 
next succeeding thirty days, sha be reported to the Executive Com 
mittee as in arrears, and may in the discretion of the Executive Con 
mittee be dropped from the membership rolls 

An explanation was given of the new Industrial Relations 


Committee showing that this was formed for the purpose of 
securing ¢co-operatior ection and exchange of ideas and 
information in respect labor and industrial conditions 


throughout the mdustr 
General Manager A. L. \ 
onnaire which had recently been sub 


He 


es then asked the co-operation of 


all in answering the qu 


mitted to all manufacturers seid that the statisties gath 


ered were for the use of the association in connection with an\ 
federal or state legislation which might in any way concert 
the rubber industry The statement that the questionnaires 
were to be returned to the Guaranty Trust Company for tabu 
lation resulted in considerable discussion as to the advisability 
of pe rmitting information of this kind to be accessible to trust 
companies. It was ested that a public accountant or th 
association itself was i i better position to handle this u 

formation, and that it was unnecessary to allow a bank or trust 
company to have access to the records. It was finally decided 
that the matter be left in the hands of the Executive Committee, 


and that that body should lh: empowered to pass upon the 


method of compiling the data which had been furnished 


Election of Officers for 1920 


At the conclusion of th general meeting the Board of Diree 


tors met for the purpose of electing officers for the ensuing 
year. This resulted in the unanimous re-election of the present 
oflicers for the vear 1920, as follows: President, Homer FE 
Sawyer; First Vice-President, Harry T. Dunn; Second Vice 


President, F. A 
A. L. Viles; Treasurer, W. C 

W. J. Kelly and J. S 
Executive Committee for the 
then proceeded to elect a Legislative Committee consisting ot 
F. C. Van Cleef, Ernest Hopkinson and General 
Charles Neave. The appointment of the remaining standing 
committees of the left in the of the 
Executive Committee with power to act 


Seiberling; General Manager and Secretary, 


ox. 

Broughton were elected to serve on the 

vear, and the Board of Directors 
Counsel 


association was hands 
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Following is an account of the meetings of the various divi- 
sions of the association, which took place on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, January 5, 6 and 7. Each of these meetings 
was enlivened with a luncheon or dinner, according to the time 
at which the gathering was held. 


Boots and Shoes Division 


The Boots and Shoes Division met at the Union League Club 
for lunch on Monday. January 5, and the business of particu- 
lar interest was that involved in the adoption of by-laws and 
the change of the name of the division from “ Boots and Shoes 


Division ” to “ Footwear Division.” 


Foreign Trade Division 


The Foreign Trade Division held its meeting at the Yale 
Club, January 5, at 1l a.m. Seventeen companies were repre- 
sented, and officers and an Executive Committee were elected 
Gormully, Ajax Rubber Co., 


follows: Chairman, A. R. 


as 

Ine., Vice-Chairman, A. W. Magee, Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co. Executive Committee: G. C. Chalmers, Hodgman Rubber 
Co.; R. H. Daniels, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; A. A. 


Garthwaite, Lee Tire & Rubber Co.; A. S. Hardy, Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Co., and E, H. Huxley, U. 8. Rubber Export 
Co., Ltd. 

It was determined that the Executive Committee would hold 
regular monthly meetings at the offices of the Rubber Associa- 
tion, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. A sub-committee 
was appointed to confer with the Federal Trade Commission 
at Washington regarding the interpretation Webb- 
Act and to present facts and arguments, if neces- 
Trade Division 


of the 


Pomerene 


sary, in support of the views of the Foreign 


respecting the needs of the rubber industry in this connection. 


Vechanical Rubber Goods Division 


Yale Club at 11 
Voorhees, 


a. Monday, 


or., WAS unani- 


This division met at the m., 
January 5, at which time John J. 
mously re-elected chairman of the division and C. E. Cook was 
elected vice-chairman 

\ departure from the previous organization plan was deter- 
to the of having four vice-chairmen, one 
the districts in which the manufacture of mechan 
e., New York, New 

The eleetion of 
the three to the 


executive committee with power, following the amendment of 


nined upor extent 
tor each o! 
ical rubber goods is somewhat centralized, i. 
England, New Jersey and the Middle West 
however, was referred 


other vice-chairmen, 


the by-laws of the division to provide therefor 


Rubber Proofers’ Division 
Proofers’ Division met also at the Yale Club at 
5, at which time the following were elected 
Dr Himebaugh; Vice-Chairman, 


The Rubber 
10.30 a. m., January 
to office: Chairman, 
Warren MacPherson. 

The Executive Committee was chosen as follows: Chairman, 
Dr. L. C. Himebaugh; Vice-Chairman, Warren MacPherson, 
J. J. Clifford, Frank Post and J. T. Callahan. 

A Publicity Committee to act during the year was appointed, 
consisting of James Meade, W. E. Cavanagh and W. Keyes. 
Certain routine matters, particularly in connection with the 
untform contract which is being developed by the division, were 


‘ 


i 


handled 
Reclaimers’ Division 


The Reclaimers’ Division met at the Yale Club at 10.30 a. m., 
Monday, January 5, and the officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee who served during the year were unanimous] 
re-elected as follows: Chairman, F. H. Appleton; Vice-Chair- 
man, Clark W. Harrison. Executive Committee: E. A. An- 
dersen, John S. Clapp, R. A. Low, J. S. Lowman and Joseph 
F’, MeLean. 

The Technical Committee, as constituted for the year 1919, 
with the exception of Dr. L. E. Weber, ex-officio member, was 
Chairman, L. J. Plumb; W. B. Pratt, 
Certain 


reappointed as follows: 
C. J. Howell, T. E. Furness and Joseph E. Russell. 
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details in connection with the standards of scrap rubber specifi- 
cations and packing which are promulgated by the division 
were given attention. 


Rubber Clothing Division 


This division met on Tuesday, January 6, in the office of the 
Rubber Association, and officers and an Executive Committee 
for the year 1920 were elected as follows: Chairman, N. Lin- 
coln Greene; Vice-Chairman, A. W. Warren. Executive Com- 
mittee: N. Lineoln Greene, A. W. Warren, O. Kenyon, W. M. 
Tenney, G. H. Rockwell and J. T. Callahan. A number of sub- 
jects involving matters of a routine nature were given atten- 
tion. 

Rubber Sundries Division 

The Exeeutive Committee of this division met at the Union 
League Club for dinner on the evening of Tuesday, January 6, 
and the division met at a general meeting for lunch at noon on 
the following day. C.J. Davol and H, A. Bauman, who served 
during 1919 as chairman and vice-chairman respectively, were 
unanimously re-elected and an executive committee, consisting 
of the following named, was elected: Chairman, C. J. Davol; 
Vice-Chairman, H. A. Bauman. Executive Committee: W. S. 
Davison, 8S. H. Jones, W. H. Balch, E. E. Huber and A. W. 
Warren. 


Tire Manufacturers’ Division 


The Joint Executive Tire Committee met in the association 
rooms at ten a. m. on Wednesday, January 7, and gave its 
attention to several subjects of interest and importance, and 
then adjourned to attend the general meeting of the Tire Divi- 
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sion, with luncheon, at the Yale Club at 12.30. There were 
forty-eight in attendance at this meeting. 

Following luncheon the meeting was formally convened, with 
A. G. Partridge, vice-president of the Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, in the chair. 

A resolution was passed dissolving the Solid Tire Manufac- 
turers’ Division of the Rubber Association in order that it 
might amalgamate with the Pneumatic Tire Manufacturers’ 
Division because of the interest of the two being substantially 
identical and the membership of the Pneumatic Tire Manufac- 
turers’ Division so greatly exceeding that of the Solid Tire 
Manufacturers Division. The name of the Pneumatic Tire 
Manufacturers’ Division was changed by resolution to “ Tire 
Manufacturers’ Division” of the Rubber Association and a 
sub-committee is to redraft the by-laws of the Pneumatic Tire 
Manufacturers’ Division so as to provide for the interest of 
all tire manufacturers. 

John Kearns, of the Lee Tire and Rubber Company, was 
elected chairman of the Tire Manufacturers’ Division, and 
Seneca G. Lewis, of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, was 
elected vice-chairman of the division. The Division has an 
Executive Committee of fifteen, and the following firms were 
elected to membership thereon for the year 1920: Ajax Rub- 
ber Company, Inc., Empire Tire and Rubber Company, Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, Fisk Rubber Company, Gen- 
eral Rubber Company, The B. F. Goodrich Company, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Hood Rubber Company, 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, Miller Rubber Company, 
Norwalk Tire and Rubber Company, Portage Rubber Com- 
pany, Swinehart Tire and Rubber Company, United States 
Rubber Company and Victor Rubber Company. 


Annual Banquet Held at Waldorf 


Many notable banquets have taken place at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, but it is doubtful if any have ever surpassed the 
twentieth annual banquet of the Rubber Association of Amer- 
iea, Ine., which was held at New York’s famous hostelry on the 
evening of Monday, December 5. The dinner was a triumph 
of the culinary art, the decorations were extremely artistic, 
while the musie was excellent. Last but not least, the members 


of the association were fortunate in listening to a post prandial 
program of surpassing excellence. The Honorable Walter E. 
Edge, former Governor of New Jersey, and at present United 


States Senator from that state; Charles M. Schwab, Chairman 
of the Board, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and Lieut.-Gen. 
Robert L. Bullard, commanding the Department of the East, 
were the speakers, The dinner committee, consisting of Horace 
De Lisser, chairman; A. H. Brown and F. C. Van Cleef, de- 
served congratulations for the manner in which the affair was 
conducted. 

The gathering of the clans began shortly before seven o’clock, 
and the members and their guests having divested themselves 
of their hats and coats, repaired to reception rooms and cor- 
ridors adjoining the banquet hall. Here an informal reception 
took place for almost an hour. The buzz of conversation was 
heard on every side as old friends met one another and good 
feeling reigned supreme. This feature was in charge of the 
reception committee, consisting of George A. Ludington, chair- 
man; J. B. Linerd, H. H. Durr, Edgar H. Wilson, John T. 
Christie, Walter H. Jenks, Norman E. Oliver, A. A. Garth- 
waite, H. H. Nance, Samuel Kubie, Charles T. Wilson, George 
E. Pell, C. H. Oakley, Russell W. Earle, W. T. Baird, Otis R. 
Cook, George W. Daum, Joseph C. Weston, R. J. Stokes, 
R. P. M. Eagles, J. H. Kelly, William T. Cole, Francis R. 
Henderson, Guy E. Norwood and C. Wright. 

At ten minutes of eight the notes of a bugle were heard, and 
one and all made their way to the grand ballroom, the scene of 
the banquet. Here a pleasing sight met their eyes. The great 
room was one mass of red, white and blue. The national colors 
were draped and festooned in such a way that the entire room 


was a blaze of bunting. Back of the president’s table, which 
extended across the length of the room, were draped American 
flags, and super-imposed upon these was a large blue silk 
banner bearing the arms of the United States. On either side 
of this were smaller banners, also of blue silk, bearing the seal 
of the State of New York and of New York City. Round and 
oval tables, each accommodating ten diners, filled the main 
floor, while fhe first balcony was also filled with tables to take 
eare of those who could not be accommodated below. Each 
table bore a tall vase filled with roses, which served to add an 
additional note of color to the seene. The second baleony was 
well-nigh filled with ladies who had come to witness the merry- 
making and listened to. the addresses. 

Those seated at the President’s table were as follows: John 
S. Broughton, W. O. Rutherford, Charles J, Davol, John Mor- 
gan, A. D. Thornton, C. W. McLaughlin, P. W. Littlefield, 
Geo. B. Hodgman, Lieut.-Col. R. W. Greene, Wm. C. Cox, 
Harry T. Dunn, Lieut.-Gen. Robert L. Bullard, Homer E. 
Sawyer, Charles M. Schwab, Col. Samuel P. Colt, Hon. Walter 
E. Edge, Horace DeLisser, Col. Wm. Bessell, H. S. Firestone, 
Seneca G, Lewis, John 8. Lowman, Charles T. Wilson, John W. 
Maguire, A. H. Brown, Hon. A. O. Bourn 

Places having been found, the members and their guests pro- 
ceeded to seat themselves, and this was the signal for the 
appearance of a battalion of waiters bringing with them the 
opening course of the banquet. This having been served, one 
and all forgot the cares of business and for over an hour gave 
their undivided attention to the discussion of an excellent menu. 

At the conclusion of the repast President Homer E. Sawyer 
arose and, having gained the attention of all, said: “ Gentle- 
men—We will all arise and drink a toast to the President of 
the United States.” As the assemblage arose to drink, the 
orchestra burst forth into the strains of “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” ; 

Seats having been resumed, President Sawyer proceeded to 
open the post prandial program by introducing the first 
speaker. He said: 
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to his nation in governmental matters roo 
ew of us here give even a small fraction of 
our time to municipal state or national mat 
ters Serving his state first in the state legis 
lature, subsequently as Governor of New Jer 
sey, and now representing her as United States 
Senator, I have the pleasure of introducing to 
ou the Hon. Walter |! Edge, United States 
Senator from New Jerse) 

Senator Edge delivered an exception 


allv interesting address, during the course 
of which he emphasized his belief that the 
ot the 


with the business of the country and not 


government is to co-operate 


to attempt to run it. He said in part: 

Mr RESID Itt SENTATIVES ¢ if 
RUBRER ASSOCIATILUN (;tTESrSs la viad 
our toastinmaster and Ositit t suggested f it 
this was a dry dinner We om New Jersey 
occasionally invade New York—with considet 
ible difference however uit this is the first 
dry dinner that I have attended in New Yor 
in the last w months, at least, where so muk 
enthusiasm was displayed [ almost imagined 
I was back in New Jersey recause, to say the 
ast ind we always obey the laws we have 





en rather reluctantly joining the procession 
M President, I am glad to be with you to 
night I am glad to again get into what might 
ve termed, I think, properly and sincerely a 
uusiness atmosphere I have had the pleasur 
ind the honor of ing a member of the great 
est deliberative body in the world, the United 
Stat Senate, for the last six or seven months 
I is a new member, of course, | must speak 
diffidently as to my experience there; it 
vant to frankly admit that I do not think 
Lnited States Senate prides its I eing 
i y i like I ought to be entirely fair 
‘ and associates, because I ac 
nir them y ut occasionally is I 
on tl and listen, I am almost afrai: 
at I may become inoculated with th al 
germ of deliberation I am fighting al 
igainst it 
I think the Senate is really proud ind 
ive a reason to be proud—of the traditions « 
the Senate of the United States, and yet I ar 
ifraid sometimes thaf perhaps, true to those 
traditions, revering the precedents that hav 
een established, a little reluctant to give up 
hese characteristics—that perhaps they do not 


t 
keep pace with the necessities and with the im 
portance, today especially, of action from th 


rREASURER W. ¢ Cox 
itest deliberative dy in the world And 
that again, because I ust go back there 
night, will be in the Chamber tomorrow, and 
must not be misunderstood [I say that with 
ill reveren< myself, because I[ really do be 
that even though they consume more time 
than I think is necessary, even on questions of 
ternational importance, yet at the same tir 
inti those de mtes facts ire disclosed and 
nditions are presented t our busy country 
é usiness men that perhaps they would not 
have discovered without the deliberation of the 
United States Senate 
But, Mr. Chairman, and representatives of 
busy ictive business, I fee today that it 
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absolutely necessary for the United States Sen 


ate and the House of Representatives together, 


to recognize and realize that this country is 
practically waiting on them Emerging from a 
war but a little ever a year ago, so success 
fully, the plaudits of all the nations of the 
world, the admiration and the respect even of 
our enemies, the entire world speakisg (mer 
ica’s part with pride and appreciation—anid 
today, successful in war, we have not demon 








I, A. SERERTLING, 2ND Vicr-PRESIDENT 

rated the same abi il in 
times of peace Business is he esitating 
conditions have een uncertair ontinued 
strife between capital and labor. and all the 
difficulties, apparently vefore us re yet in 
great part to be solved 

It is perfectly easy to stand er ind talk 
ibout the troubles that we i t that is 
not, in my judgment. what n aud of 
Dusiness men want to hear about i they 
have heard about that, and the iv ead 
about them and they have wonders rbout 
them, and they have wondered ist what was 
wrong for the last thirteen or fourteen months 
The question is, what is the solutior funda 
mentally, my view of the solution nd i will 
pass over the question very rapi funda 
mental!y my view of the solution simply 
this: That the government of a nat just as 
the government of a state. should not enter 
into a business, but should co-operate with 
business A government that has plainly dem 
onstrated—and in a few short illustrations I 
think I can prove it—a government that has 
plainly demonstrated that it cannot run its own 


business successfully 
that has been run by 


annot 
the 


rur the ru 


business wor 








We are now wrestling wit tl id 
question. We are trying to find a w te turne 
the railroads back where they ‘ g Our 
experiment—your experiment f e na 
tion, Iam simply one of your repr 
your experiment of governmenta vnershir 
during the short space of a vear and 
eleven months has, in a few ficur te 
to this: 

We have a deficit of some $650,000.000 between 
the price we agreed to pay the railroads and 
the actual income That is $650,.000,000 to start 
with We have expended, in round figures, a 
billion and a quarter in the ordinary upkeep 
of the railroads during the tin when they 
have been under government ownership in or 
der that they might function and «d ness 
and we still have to settle—and I pr sv we 
will be many, many years t is settled 
ve have to settle the item of difference tween 
the condition of the railroads when they were 
turned over to us, and the condition of the 
railroads when we turn them back the condi 
tion being chargeable to the Government 
meaning in round figures that our first experi 
ment of governmental ownership and govern 
mental conduction of business has cost you 


has cost the taxpayers of th ountry a billion 
of dollars. And yet there are men in Washing 
ton today striving to work, and trying to find a 
plan whereby the government can continue to 
run the railroads—-never with my vote 

I remark rather semi-humorously [ never 
attempt to be humorous, because I am afraid 
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° eae ; aul - , as , ‘ oney He 
since I have gotten so serious I do not know tinue to broaden and hold the position that It product H ha aw _ le Be - som 
hom that Congress was very deliberate, espe- has gained is by doing business with all the has a mortgage that L can s! a 7 lla 
cially the Senate and frankly. 1 do protest countries of the world and by using the me! thing else which perhaps he ct 


that Mr. Schwab and his ass® He has got security. You cannot take it over 
\merican We have provided, however, a banking syste 
ifter inves 


igainst that type of attempting to control as chant marin¢ ; ; 
they do, with the great power that they have, ciates brought together, so that the ; ' 
the relations between public responsibility ana flag goes to every port in every part ol the so they can take those securiti 


eB , obiect aheolutely to any system world, the only way that the country can pos tigating them, issuing on t 0Ke we irities 
that provides what is generally termed “a fil- sibly prosper bonds and senna or a =~ Sohn ny Le “es 
buster r anything that can prevent the And we are met with this condition—don't giving ros Ate _ , i sna thane 7 
enactment of remedial and necessary legisla- pother with applause; I ain just giving you ee eet roy - 

tion through technicalities that could not be a little business talk. I never posed as an ora What else does it do?” Today the a 


you are at 


prevented if it came out on the floor in the tor and I don’t want to be—but we are met exchange, as you all know, if 
ordinary way you decide a business problem 

by logie or gument I say I suggested at 
least that the government could not success 
fully run its own business, and therefor 
should be satisfied to cooperate with the busi 
ness interests of the country rather than at 
tempt to run the business of the country 

And another illustration, to try to pound 
that home: Today we are confronted, right 
at the present time, with requests from the va 
rious departments and boards and commissions 
of ti United States Government for appro- 
priations approximating five billions of dollars. 
Why, shortly before the war, the country was 
é ast when we made appropriations—or when 
Congress made appropriations approximating 
one billion of dollars But today one depart 
ment faces us right at the present moment, one 
department—the War Department, and _ the 
ountry presumabdiy at peact one department 
is asking for one billion of dollars to conduct 
the Wal Department for the next twelve 
months from July 1st—practically as much as 
required by the Government from all the de 
partments two years before the war 








And what is the reason for that? Five bil 
lion dollars and over requested from the tax 


payer of the ountry to run the government 
in times peace Simply because the Govern 
ment is not a business organization: simply 


because the Government has not any thought 
of a budget syste! 





The main business, so far as I have been 
ible to disc I mn my two months in Wash 
ington among many of the departments, is 
vading responsibi ust who should 
do this or who shou t As an illus 
tration, there are for different boards 
jureaus and ommissi aepartments to 
lay working on pub! matters Ther 
are some twenty odd boards, bureaus and com 
MmISSI1Or working on ftoreign commerce matters 

mportations r the products of the coun 
try Why, i I one of your business inter 
ests divided tl wnate subjects of which it is 
omposed, among various boards of individuals 
vou know how ong such a business would 
last And that is the reason I say that the 


Government of dhe United States, or any other 
political government naturally and necessarily 


rmed on a political structure, cannot run busi 
less rhe Government cannot make money, it 
pend me ind when it attempts to make 
lone t sually loses money The only thing 
the & ent can doin my judgement to bring 
the G rnmer of th countrys just as we 
tried in a modest w to do in New Jersey 
to bring the Government where the people may 
have ontrol o t is to take advantage of the 
Constit ion, and it is a michtyv liberal docu 
ment, and ft cooperate with business regulate 
sin Ss whet! t 18 necessary do not over 
gulate t But choose the great powers of 
the Government and the great powers that are 
centralized there and have them encourag 
business and initiate an enteryrise and ene 























that in the past has made the country gr 
ind has given us the position that we occupy 
toda n ountries of the world Tl have 
een somewhat interested in a modest way t 
try to hely olve some of these pro nuns ir (C) Underwood & Underwood 
seeing if it were not possible to pass legisla Hon. WaAtrTer E. EpGI 
tion to enab us to do a larger business abroad 
You are nterested in exportation You wil 
have te ‘ nterested in exportations if vour : . aljsolutely 
business is going to develop We cove bain r with this condition—tha#® we can't send goods all interested in on saat aoe tee oan ‘tw 
magnificent merchant marine, and you have at abroad unless we are going to be paid for then prohibitory In hrance t ley have Ag A _ 
your tat tonight the one man who is mainly We are still business men We have a good lot to one A franc worth y enty —_ S. 
responsib for the making of a businesslike of humanitarian feeling and we demonstrated cents In England a pound sterling wi 
merchant I : , ‘ h lla , } it and we so low as in the last month or six weeks 
mé a rin And I am not going to dis- that, and I hope we will always have it, and V mm . « -enty-five per cent off the 
iss that wonderf feat in building in a few are ready to help rehabilitate Europe, but at They have to pay cwen y- aie | medi The 
months of the greatest merchant marine of any the same time it must be a DuUSInNeSsS proposition normal : Don t live in a nage be Oe eh a oo 
nation in the world today over 1400 ships We can’t today send your rubber goods abroad are buying now simply t 1¢ ane a 
sailing under the American flag as the result unless we give one or two or three years’ credit, have, They won t pay any Sueno ne t akes 
thereof t I simply want to refer to it in as a rule, that is in big supplies. They have premium as the present rate of inter a mm . 
this w , not the money They have only securities Ww necessary because they wont have to doi 
, have the goods We have the ships We want When we establish these banks and take 
What in t name of Heaven is the good of a to do business with them Then the natura these securities from abroad and bring them 
me te Shred ty we are going to send it question was How can thos to use the over here and send the goods over, then we 
> d with ballast We have got to send popular term—various conditions be fun ire gradually building up—just the same a 
~& mn ra d with American goods and prod- tioned Simply by enlarging the American imports would build up—so that the trade 
= che Merchant mari might Ist AS hanking system, just as W stablished a bar redit balance, gradually equalizes and th 
we e strapped in Hog Island or Cramp’s, or here or in a small town or a large town today rate of exchange automatically goes down 
son f the other shipvards of the country ind did a domestic business and developed the That is one of the natural advantages of deal 
We nt exist in this country toda we o yusiness thet enlarge our banking system so ing in foreign securities 
upy a position at ti head of the council table that we can do business with them They ar There are only three ways that I ( eard 
of a the nations of the world. we occupy it doing it in England and they are taking the about that you can equalize exchange or trade 
and it Ip to us to keep it—we in’t exist in South American trade, and they are going to conditions; one is by the importation of goods 
this country today simply manufacturing goods beat us right t t unless we get busy Son the ither is by the importation of gold, and 
and s¢ ng goods to ourselves I have abso body ought to take advantage of the world’s the other is by purchasing their securities. We 
lutel I p nee with the thought and the great opportunities It is the natural evolu- are now trying to arrange so that we can 
idea that the should be an embargo on Ameri- tion from the Great World War purchase their securities—they haven't any 
can products it times perhaps on some speci- Enlarge our banking facilities. We passed a gold to speak of. Imports we want as ws 
fic food supply or another, yes ut as a general bill providing now that we can establish un- want them, but the main thing is to buy their 
policy r proposition that there should be an der the Federal Reserve Trade banks for in securities and to send our goods over and for 
embargo on American products, far from it. The ternational banking What do they do? The the American business man to make a profit 


way thi ountry is going to prosper and con man abroad wants to buy $100,000 of your on the goods and to use Mr. Schwab’s mer 
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chant marine for a practical proposition, 


rather than simply a sentiment 

I sometimes think there is too much law, 
to much law asked for. Today we are dealing 
with some very serious questions in the coun 
try, and I want to say very frankly that I feel 
the Department of Justice is doing mighty, 
mighty well, and the present administration, 
in dealing with those difficulties, and I am 
giad to endorse and glad in every way to ap 
prove of what they have done 


I absolutely agree with that part of the 
Constitution which provides that free speech 
shall be allowed to all citizens, but when free 
speech ig used absolutely to tear down the 
bulwarks of the Constitution, then I do not 
think it is necessary for officers in authority 
to go to Congress for any law It might be a 
good rule to apprehend those that are guilty, 
and then look up the law afterwards, and I 
do not think there will be any great difficulty, 
except in a very small proportion of the 
United States. 

In carrying out the theme of my generally 
disconnected talk tonight, I think a good 
text for this country today, from the busi 
ness stand, from the standpoint of getting to- 
gether and taking advantage of the great op 
portunities we have is just to use the three 
words “ Export, Import and Deport.” 

Speaking personally, I hope that Congress 
expeditiously, and without unnecessary parti- 
san rancor or playing for position, gets clear 
of the Peace Treaty and ratifies it: a Repub 
lican I have stood, however, and will continue 
to stand for the following position: when the 
Constitution was adopted—we had nothing to 
do with it-—it charged and delegated to the 
United States Senate certain responsibilities. 
It is not empty, it means something or. we 
should abdicate our position I believe and 
stand for very positively—as I hope my. record 
has testified—that we must protect beyond any 
question of future doubt the independence and 
sovereignty of our own country But doing 
that—and that can be done very easily—then 
we should not evade any responsibility § in 
times of peace as we have not evaded any in 
times of war 

I think much of this business hesitation 
will be behind us and men will go forward 
with a determination and an energy that has 
been just a little lacking in the last twelve 
months because of uncertainty as to what 
would happen in Washington, I believe it will 
go forward with renewed vigor, and perhaps 
the vacation of a year won't be so bad for us 
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after all, if Congress will decide, if the Senate 
will ratify the treaty, properly reserved, so 
that there can be no question of the honor 
and integrity of our country when it comes to 
future crises or future decisions to make; that 
they will dispose of it, and thus send the mes- 
sage out to the industrial section of the coun- 
try, which means practically all parts of the 
country ; that then it is up to the business men 
of the country to get busy. 

National prosperity depends absolutely on 
national contentment. National contentment 
depends to a great extent on employment, and 
employment of course depends to a great ex- 
tent on the demand for production. You can't 
increase production unless you have the .mar- 
ket. You can’t increase production if you nar- 
row the market. That is the reason I am so 
interested in the exportations, the development 
of exportations. 


od 

We loaned nine billions of dollars during 
the times of war abroad, and we should have 
loaned it. We now are not even getting our 
interest. Perhaps we will. I hope so. I am 
forgetting it. But we are asked to extend 
more credit. Isn't it better to develop our own 
export business and send the goods abroad 
and make a profit on them, than to receive 
more money only by taxation—that is the 
only way we can raise it—in order to lend it 
abroad? In one way we tax you to lend the 
money. In the other way you make a profit 
and we do business. That is the difference 
between the two systems, I hope that Con- 
gress recognizes that, and I believe they will. 
I do not want to be too critical of Congress. 
They have great responsibilities facing them 
today in the relationship between Congress 
and the business of the country. We ask for 
your co-operation, we ask for your advice, and 
above all, we ask for your confidence. 


President Sawyer then introduced the 
next speaker as follows: 


A general of industry, who rose from the 
ranks, an exponent of the square deal for 
labor, capital and the public, a notable ex- 
ample of the opportunity that America offers 
to those of her citizens who use and develop 
the gifts that God has given them; a dreamer 
of great things, but not visionary; a leader of 
men, not a driver; a type of the men who have 
made the foundation of our country in the 
past and embody our hope of the future; a 
typical American; the Theodore Roosevelt of 
our industry, Charles M, Schwab. 
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Mr. Schwab delivered a well-rounded 
address, and said in part: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I 
may be all the things that our eloquent chair- 
man has described, but there is one thing I 
know mighty well, and that is that I never 
rise to make a speech like this this evening 
that I do not feel ill at ease and nervous 
about it. You only need to look at me to see 
how nervous I am. 


When I thought of what I might say to 
this body of gentlemen engaged in the rubber 
industry, the thought came back to me that 
after all the fundamentals of all industry 
are alike. Industry is found for permanent 
success fundamentally upon one great condi- 
tion, and that is economy. I wonder how many 
*f you think of that point. Years ago, as a 
younger man, and perhaps more ambitious, I 
used to go to Mr. Carnegie, as president of 
his company, with the proud statement that 
we had made four, five or six hundred thous- 
and. Wise old gentleman that he was, he 
would shake his head, saying “ That interests 
me not, but show me how cheaply and how 
well you made it.“ 

Because the conditions of business may 
make a great profit for you even though the 
business be badly conducted. But let the 
ecenomy of production and its distribution be 
right and the country for all time shares the 
success of her industry. 

Now, gentlemen, what was applicable to 
that great company is applicable to this great 
country today. It is true that we must take 
measures suited to the times to aid and help 
industry. But the one thing that will stand 
us always to the good is to say to our indus- 
tries that no matter what the conditions or 
times or what is the condition of trade here 
that our industry will be permanently estab- 
lished for this country and for the world. 

Now, what does economy mean? I wonder 
if you have ever analyzed it. There is noth- 
ing that lends value to any manufactured arti- 
cle but labor. You may say that in the manu- 
facture of tires or in the manufacture of steel 
labor is but twenty or twenty-five per cent 
of our costs but you go back to the man who 
finds the rubber on the rivers of Brazil, or the 
man who digs the iron ore in the fields of 
Minnesota or the railroads that carry the ore 
to the places of manufacture and all of these 
agencies that carry things to the final crucible 
of manufacture and it is all nothing more 
than labor. There is no real cost in a manu- 
factured article but labor. Now then, what is 
the question that will enable us to become per- 
manently and best interested in economy? It 
is the management and the disposition and 
the encouragement of labor. 

We manufacturers of this country have been 
great autocrats in the years gone by so far 
as labor is concerned. Labor has not had 
its fair share of the prosperity of this great 
and glorious country of ours. And it is a 
thought that must be borne home as we stop 
and listen and realize that a man is a man 
no matter what his position in life as long as 
he does his duty honestly and conscientiously 
and for the good of his country and his fel- 
low man. Of course, there are other things in 
business. 

I want to say a word about this great mer- 
chant marine that our distinguished senator 
has spoken about. I want to tell you what 
my thought about it is. This merchant 
marine that has been built by the United 
States, true to the traditions of the United 
States, and that he has so eloquently de- 
scribed, has cost about three or four times 
what any merchant marine ought to have cost, 
but we have got to charge it all off the inci- 
dent of the war and start in afresh again, 

You can dot the seas of the world with the 
merchant ships of the United States and you 
won't have a merchant marine without the 
soul and inspiration and the capital of the 
American business men to make it go. The 
merchant marine will be of value to every 
manufacturer and every citizen of the United 
States. And if laws of the United States can- 
not be passed to make private capital profit- 
able in business—in the shipping business— 
then the whole people of the United States in 
some manner ought to share the burden for 
the benefit of the United States. The Senate 
and the Congress shies at the word “ subsidy.” 
Well, call it by any other name, but as mat- 
ters now stand the United States will never 
have a merchant marine worthy of the name 
of merchant marine, or of the slightest value 
to this country unless some method of legis- 
lation is passed that will enable private capi- 
tal and private enterprise to reap the profits 
and reap the benefit from the operation of its 
merchant ships. This is the time when it Is 
popular to decry capital. It is a great mis- 
take if the initiative and energy of the Amer- 
ican business man is not allowed to have his 
reward for that development of industry. We 
may be called a material nation, but we have 
not developed the arts and the sciences as 
the older nations of Europe have. I am proud 
of the fact that I am a citizen of a so-called 
material nation. Artists, painters, great sol- 
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admirals may 
monuments 
for me, I 


diers, great generals and great 
like their names perpetuated in 
and arches of marble and granite; 
shall be proudest if long rows of smoking 
stacks and flaming furnaces shall mark one 
step forward in the progress of industry. 


Fundamentally, wea must learn economy, 
not only in our business, but in our every 
act. We are living, to use a vulgar expres- 


sion throughout the whole country today, like 
“drunken sailors,” practicing extravagances 
such as bave never been known in any time. 
Gentlemen, we will reap the reward of that 
expenditure in the years to come by paying 
the penalty for the dance that we have had 
today. There is no good preaching that we 
must practice economy. It will have no ef 
fect. It must be brought about by the stern 
necessities that will make us get down to the 
basis of economy and living economy and act- 


ing economy that will bring us to a true 
manufacturing basis in this country. What a 
false position many men have in life who 
think that the acquisition of riches and the 
display of riches mark them as factors in 
men’s affairs. The day has gone by when 


they will mark the man of benefit to his coun 
try and his fellow men in that way. We must 
learn to live the simple life. I spent the 
other evening with two great and distin 
guished world characters. I sat between Gen 
eral Bullard and Admiral Jellicoe at a dinne! 
the other night, and someone said to me when 
I came home: “ What are the characteristics 
of these great men that had led men in the 
armies in Flanders and on the seas?” and |! 
said: “ The thing that impressed itself on my 
mind was the simplicity and the attitude of 
simplicity displayed by these gentlemen,” and 
that is what ought to mark every American 
citizen 

The industry of 
ward and upward 


this country will go on 
for years to come, and in 
no industry do I think there will be such 
marks progressed as the industry in whik 
you gentlemen here are today engaged. 

Feel optimistic, think optimistic, be opti 
mistic, practice Christian Science in business 
and you will have the that you merit 
Treat your labor well them partners 
with you Allow them to have representation 
amongst their own forces. Do not permit the 
agitator from Kamchatka to tell you what t 
do with your labor in Worcester, Mass. Do 
these things. se fair. Treat all well. Then 
happiness and prosperity to your business is 
sure to follow 

I do not know what I 
to you this evening I 
and I have been a willing 
good to me, I thank you for your kindly 
reception. I wish you all the compliments of 
the season, happiness and prosperity, success 
and democracy for the years to come 


success 


Make 


have said 
have been an honest 
old cow You look 


ought to 


At the conclusion of Mr. Schwab's ad- 
dress, President Sawyer arose and intro- 
duced the final speaker of the evening in 


the following manner: 


Gentlemen, your chairman is going to ex 
ercise a heroism that he did not suppose lh 
possessed. He is going to disobey orders 


given him by an officer of the American Army 


with three stars on his shoulder. I am going 
to disobey General Bullard. Just before Mr 
Schwab finished his charming address, Gen 
eral Bullard said: “‘ Don’t you dare call on 
me after that.’’ Gentlemen, until the great 
war, we business men little knew and greatly 
underestimated the officers of the United 
States Army. The Army was small at best 
and during peace times was devoted largely 
to routine duty and an unnecessary amount 


of red tape prevailing then. That our offi 
cers were educated gentlemen, brave, chival 
rous, and would fight, none of us doubted, but 
we completely underestimated the adminis 
trative and executive ability that has been 
shown by them during this war. As that 


ability has unfolded itself to us we have been 
amazed. 

One month and eleven days after war was 
declared, the officers of the American Army 
had selected from tens of thousands of appli 
cants 25,000 picked men and had them on the 


way to the training camps, and in ninety 
days had produced 20,000 creditable officers. 
who handled themselves well in the National 
Army, Regular Army and National Guard 
Those same American officers repeated that 
thing again in another ninety days On the 
fifth of June, one day lacking two months 
after war was declared, your army officers 
registered ten millions of men, to be exact, I 
think 9,500,000. By repeated registrations 


t hey registered nearly twenty-four millions of 
men available for the army, and in six months 
had 958,000 men under arms in the camps of 


the United States; and gentlemen, the so- 
called captains of industry would have felt 


proud of any achievements approaching what 
the American Army officers did in the way of 
administrative and executive ability. 


We have with us tonight, fortunately, one 
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of the great fighting generals of this late war, 
and also one of the foremost exponents of 


administrative and executive ability. We ad 
mire and respect you, sir. We will grow to 
love you, sir. 

Lieutenant-General Bullard said in 
part: 

MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I ought 


to answer your president the way I saw a re- 
cruiting officer answer it a few years ago 
down on the Mexican border, right on the 
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banks of the Rio Grande, when he tackled a 
bunch of Mexicans at 1 o'clock in the after 
noon to come in and enlist in the I S. Army 
and drive out the Mexican raiders, and they 
answered ‘It is our time to take a siesta.’ 

4s Mr. Schwab said, most of us connect the 
rubber business with elasticity I can see it 
here as I look at you gentlemen You can 
spread to anything and you are going to 
spread all over everything and not bust o1 
break While you are doing that, however, 
you are going to grow into a great organiza 
tion You are already a great organization 

\ few years ago | served with small com 
mands I knew every man and lived with 
them I was part of them. I loved them 
and they loved me. That relationship en 
abled my advancement later, and when { was 
advanced and had a greater organization, I 
got so far away from those soldiers, so far 
away from humanity, that men heard no 
more of me The men that I commanded in 
France didn’t know me, I didn’t know them 


I commanded an abstraction. 
As your organization grows, you gentlemen 


are going to lose touch with humanity un- 
less you take pains individually to preserve 
it. You have had very graphically pointed 
out to you the only way that you can suc 
ceed and maintain your standards and the 
American standards, and that is by maintain 
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ing your relations with the men who are work- 
ing under you. Gentlemen, when your organi- 
zation grows, be prepared to pass the spark 
of humanity down to the last workman under 
you, otherwise you have not got them; they 
will go from you. 

As I look around here and speak to these 
men of the Rubber Association, I am satisfied 
to claim kin with all of you rubber men here. 
I want to thank you especially for this chance. 
I was roped into it, tripped and brought in 


and hog-tied and made to do it, put in be- 
tween two men and could not get out. It has 
been—I want to say especially to the army 
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men who happen to be here, there are a few 
of them, that they should feel as kindly and 
as grateful, all of them, to this meeting as 


I do, The president of this association, gen 
tlemen, has acted in memory of bygone times. 
He has had your coats and hats and a guide 
provided to take you all home tonight, just 
as though there were no dry times. 

I want to thank you very much for your 


attention and my apologies for the words 


President Sawyer arose at the conclu- 
sion of the applause and said: “ Just one 
word, gentlemen, and we will adjourn. 
The secretary has asked me to announce 
that for those that are here from Canada 
there will be a special meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Section at the Rubber Association 
rooms tomorrow afternoon at 3 o’clock. 


‘Gentlemen, I know how heartily we 
all thank you gentlemen who have ad- 
dressed us this evening. We have had a 
splendid banquet—and good night.” 








Report of the General Manager and Secretary 


The Rubber Association of 


I} report by our General Manage: 
only be considered a brief summarizatio1 
work for the year that has just closed 


the Association 
creation of the 
July 1, 


preparation ol! 


The change in 
by the 
Secretary on 


respect to the 


larly because of the General Manager’s lack of personal con 
nection with or knowledge of the War Serviee Committee just 


prior to its dissolution and the reeonstruction plans undertaken 


Also 


following that event 


management, brought 
dual position of General Manager and 
1919, presented many difficulties with 
the Annual Year Book, partieu 


the labor troubles which paralyzed 


and secret 


ol! 


ary cau 


the Association a protracted nature 


the printing industr 


America. Inc.. for 1919 


v in the city of New York were of such 


that it was concluded that the publication 


of the Year Book was decidedly impracticable. 


about For these reasons 


Year Be 0k 


not 


Organization and Work of the Various Divisions 


lire Divisions 

in or netion witli the Ln! meeting of 
the Association a meeting the solid tir 
manufacturers wa ‘ it ft Yale Club on 
Jan. 15, 1919, and a eeting the pneumati 
tire manufacturer it ti lot MeAlpin on 
Jan, 16, 1919, for 1 purpose of reorganizing 
as permanent divisions of ths (ssc atior as 
the tire grou had rmed cl n important 
part of the War Servi Cor ttee Che belief 
in the nec ity for er ng these permanent 
organizations in th \ss0 n was predicated 
on the benefit of the indus u from the 
unselfish and cooperative wor luring the war. 

Che solid tire manufacturers organized as the 
Solid Tire Manufacturers Division of th (sso 
Clation and elected a ec} rman. v chairman 
and an executive : mitt msisting of seven 
member \ special committee was appointed 
by th iirmar rrepare by-laws to be sub 
mitted ratification at th next meeting of 
the Division, and a specia ommittee was also 
appointed for the presentation of all matters 
relating tx olld tires to the National Automo 
bil Chamber of Commer with respect to 


standardization 


\t a meeting on Januar 16, at the Hotel 
McAlpin, the pneumatic tire manufacturers 
ganized along the same lines as the solid tire 
group 

Separate meetings of both divisions were held 
at Atlantic City on Jun at which time the 
reports of the special committees on by-laws 
were received, and after extended discussion 
both divisions adopted by-laws and regulations 

The enactment of a Federal statute imposing 
the so-called excise tax on automobile accesso 
ries, including tires, required the attention of 
both divisions shortly after organizing and. in 
fact, proved the principal subject for discus 
sion and action during the first half of the vear 

A special commercial and legal committee 
was formed, designated as the Special Commit 
tee on the Excise Tax on Tires and Tire Acces 
sories, to handle the many perplexing questions 
raised in the interpretation and application of 
the excise tax ind thi ommittee functioned 
until the important questions involved in the 
application of the law were early understood 

A joint meeting of the executive committees 
of both the Pneumatic and Solid Tire Manufac 
turers’ Divisions was held in September and 
monthly meetings of the Joint Executive Tirs 
Committee have been held since that time. it 
being felt desirable to hold frequent meetings 
of the Joint Executive Tire Committee to con 
sider the various problems of importance to the 


divisions, to be followed by recommendations to 
the entire division, rather than to call infre 
quent meetings of the entire division's mem 
bership 

Brief reference to mat é the important 
subjects considered by the Joint Executive Tir 
Committee, which were followed by recommend 


ations to the entire division's membership. is 
made in the following 
Sales Terms —Individual Practices 

At the suggestion of rtain members of the 
Tire Division much thought wa given to the 
desirability of a uniform policy y tire manu 
facturers with respect to the guaranteeing of 
tire prices in connection with a decline in 
values, and a proposal wa formulated by a 
special sub-committee of t Executive Com 
mitte which was submitted to the entire mem 


bership of the division by mail and brought a 
response which was in the majority favorabl 
to the suggested uniform policy 


Trade Com 
manufac 


Federal 


practices of 


by th 
t to 


However. act 
mission with re 


vity 


joer 


irers in s 0 iSiness nh connection 
with le guaranteeing of prices resulted in the 
onclusion by th Executive Committee to ds 
er action on this subject, pending development 
f the complaints filed by tl Federal Trad 
tor ission ind in this onnection it Das re 
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cently been announced that the Federal Trade 
Commission is greatly enlarging the scope of 
its inquiry into these practices and has invited 
the cooperation of manufacturers, jobbers, re 
tailers and consumers in a study of the whole 
matter 

Standard Tire Guarantee 
The desirability of adoption by tire manu 
facturers of a standard tire guarantee was 
suggested by members of the Pneumatic Tire 
Manufacturers’ Division, and the subject be 
came one of much interest to the Executive 
Committee, which gave it attention at several 


meetings A tentative standard guarantee was 


submitted to all members of the Pneumati 
Tire Division and resulted in responses, the 
majority of which were favorable to construc 
tive work in this direction 

The question of adopting a standard tir 
guarantee was entirely disassociated from the 
matter of tire mileage adjustment basis, and 
there was finally adepted by the Executive 
Committee and recommended to all members 


of the division a standard tire guarantee which, 


from the expressions of approval on file, it is 
expected will be eventually adopted by all 
manufacturers 
Pneumatic Tires Cross Section 

The subject of adopting minimum and maxi 
mum cross section widths for pneumatic tires 
was taken under consideration by the Execu 
tive Committee at the instance of members of 
the division, and after submission of a tenta 
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being perfected that will permit of the issuance of the 
later than three months following the 


this report is a departure from past Secre- 


tary’s reports in that an attempt is made to give our members 
a little more comprehensive view of the work of the various 
Divisions and Committees in heu of the Year Book. 

In this connection it seems pertinent to state that plans are 


annual 
annual , 


meeting of the Association. 


and Committees 


division 


program to all members of the 
which provided that the minimum cross section 
width be a marked dimension of the tire and 
the maximum cross section width not more 
than 10 per cent greater than the marked di 
mension, which resulted in a majority response 
favorable to the plan, the subject was given 


attention in more detail by the Executive Com 
mittee and a special sub-committee, with the 
result that there recently was submitted to all 
members of the division a definite and complete 
for the signature of division 





iorm ot agreement 
members by which they are to indicate their 
approval of and purpose to observe the pro 
posed minimum and maximum cross section 
widths. 

This appears to be a piece of constructive 
work which, when made fully effective through 


the gradual adoption of the minimum and max 
imum dimensions by tire manufacturers as 
their mold equipment is changed, will result in 
an unusual saving in manufacturing cost, 
which is an important factor in standardization 


work of this character 
Publicity and Advertising Work 

At the instance of members of the Executive 
Committee who had been receiving requests 
from various sources for contributions of sub- 
stantial amounts to assist publicity and adver 
tising work in connection with shows, conven 
tions, etc., the Executive Committee gave con 
sideration to the general subject along broad 
lines at a recent meeting and decided to re 
quest the general manager to respond, on be 
half of the Tire Manufacturers’ Divisions. to 


all solicitation of this sort and a proposal that 
the Rubber Association office be permitted to 
speak for the industry with reference to these 
matters was presented to all members of the 
Tire Divisions and has received their endorse 
ment 


Legislative Situation 


At a joint meeting of the Pneumati and 
Solid Tire Manufacturers’ Divisions in the 
spring of the year, it was voted that the di 
rectors of the Rubber Association be requested 
to establish a division of the Association’s le 
gal department, whose duty it should be to keep 
in contact with legislation in the various states 
pertaining to and affecting the manufacture, 
use and sale of tires and other rubber products 

tased upon this, and following further atten 
tion to the matter by the Executive Committee, 
the Association has just completed arrange- 
ments with the American Automobile Associa 
tion. Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. National Automobile Dealers’ Asso 
ciation and the Trailer Manufacturers’ Asso 
elation of America, in forming an organization 
designated as the Motor Vehicle Conferenc« 
Committee. : 

The immediate objects of this committee are 

(a) The collection of prompt and reliable in- 
formation about all bills which shall be intro- 
duced in the Federal Congress or in the State 


Legislatures during the year 1920, the enact- 
ment of which into law would affect the inter 
ests or activities of the members of the six 


organizations represented on the committee. 

(b) The timely distribution of this informa- 
tion among the members directly concerned. 

(ec) The taking of steps to secure the enact- 
ment of such bills as will legitimately further 
the welfare and development of the interests 
and activities of the members or the organiza 
tions composing the Motor Vehicle Conference 
Committee, and the defeat of such bills as are 
hampering, harmful or unfair. 


The committee has established a central of- 
fice at 7 East Forty-second Street. New York 
City, where it will meet, as occasion requires, 
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to consider legislation contemplated by the Fed 
eral Government and by the States, and will de- 
termine on the course of action to be pursued 


in any one case. Where a proposed law meets 
with the approval of some of the component 
organizations of the committee but is opposed 


by one or more of the others, each organization 
will act alone in its efforts to secure the pas 
sage or defeat of the measure In all other 
cases the committee will act as a unit. 

The annual expense of this work, insofar 
as it can be ascertained at this time, will be 
approximately $12,000, of which amount $8,000 
will be divided equally among the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, Nationa! 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce and this As 


sociation This arrangement enables us to 
carry on this important work at a minimum 
cost. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Division 


At a meeting early in 1919 the Mechanical 
Division adopted a proposal to accept the sug 
gestion of the War Service Committee, Division 


Mechanical Goods, to continue the policy of 
conservation outlined by the committee, and 
during the remainder of the year several meet- 


ings were held, at which matcrers of general in- 
terest to the trade were given consideration, 
principal among which are the subjects of: 
Policy with Respect to Contracts, Delivery 
Terms Made by Cotton Goods Manufacturers, 
and Suggested Standard Sales Terms, including 
discounts, datings, interest on anticipated pay- 
ments and freight allowances. This last men- 
tioned subject is still under consideration, the 
proposed uniform terms having been submitted 
to the membership of the division for criticism, 


and a definite conclusion has not yet been 
reached. 

The Executive Committee of the division 
meets regularly every month to give attention 


to such subjects as have been suggested by that 
committee or members of the division. 

This committee, after considering the poten 
tial activities of a technical or specification 
committee, such was operative during the 
War Service Committee period and the value of 


as 


work of that character, recommended to the 
Executive Committee of the Rubber. Associa 
tion that the former Mechanical Goods Speci- 
fication Committee which operated under the 
War Service Committee organization be re- 
established as a sub-organization of the Asso- 
ciation proper, with virtually the same per- 
sonnel as existed before. The Executive Com- 
mittee approved this recommendation and the 
Specification Committee has recently been re- 


organized and has begun to function. 

It will hold meetings at frequent periods and 
give its attention to the technical questions 
connected with specifications for mechanical 
rubber goods which are of interest to all manu- 
facturers of these products. The committee is 
a small one, consisting of but eight representa- 
tives, and it is contemplated that cooperation 
and coordination will be attained to the fullest 
extent possible and by the presentation of a 
united front in negotiations of representatives 
of the United States Government, the railroads 


and commercial users of mechanical goods, 
there will be secured many advantages to the 
interest of the members of the Mechanical 
Goods Division. 
Rubber Clothing Division 
This division organized early in 1919 as a 


regular division of the Rubber Association fol 
lowing the dissolution of the War Service Com 


mittee, and the members were divided between 
the Rubber Clothing Manufacturers’ Division 
proper and the Calendered Rubber Clothing 


Manufacturers’ Section of the division 

These groups are small ones and coopera- 
tion and concert of action have been attained 
to a very gratifying degree, with corresponding 
benefits to members of the division 

The Calendered Rubber Clothing Manufac 
turers’ Section undertook from the first of Jan 
uary, 1919, a plan under which statistics as to 
monthly ~roduction of calendered rubber cloth 
ing, gross and the amount of cancella 
tions are reported monthly to a stahistical ser 
vice bureau which assembles the figures and 
draws off comparative statements showing the 
percent of each firm’s business to the total 
business done by all manufacturers, etc., the 
compiled returns being submitted to each mem 
ber under conditions which make it possible for 
each manufacturer to visualize his relation to 
the entire industry without having the facts 
respecting the status of any other member. 
This work to be taken over by the Associa 
tion office as from Janlary 1, 1920, instead of 
its being done by a statistical service bureau. 

Standardization of product has been worked 
out and is maintained by the Clothing Division 
on a very strict and definite basis and has been 
found to be to the advantage of all concerned. 
Uniformity has been attained also with respect 
to sales terms, discounts, and datings. 

It has been arranged for the division to hold 
seasonal meetings in June and December regu- 
larly, with such special meetings as it may be 
found necessary to call. 

Cooperation of an unusual nature, perhaps, 
has been secured in the matter of the acquisi- 
tion of employes by members of the division 


sales, 


re 
ee 


is 
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their associate members. An 
understanding is in effect whereby no action 
in tois direction is taken by any firm without 
prior knowledge of the ofticers of the firm which 
the present employer, and this results in 
maintaining mere stable and undisturbed labo! 
situation with each manufacturer 


from the forces Of 


is 


Rubber Reclaimers’ Division 


The members of the Reclaimers’ Division 
soon after the cessation of hostilities were 
faced with the necessity for improving condi- 


tions in the relation of their product to crude 
rubber. Comparative values for their commod 
ities were needed, and in cooperation with deal 
of rub 


ers in scrap rubber and manufacturers 
ber goods an aitempt Was made to establish 
conditions which would result in the values of 


scrap rubber and the corresponding values of 
reclaimed rubber recovering their normal rela 
tionship to the value of crude rubber. 

Principal among the routine matters handled 
at the various meetings of the division during 
the year was a revision of the Standards of 
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Scrap Rubber Specifications of packing, which 
are being reprinted for distribution in the 


amended form 


Rubber Sundries Division 

of interest to 
the meetings 
the standardiza 


subjects 
in 


Principal among the 
rubber sundries manufacturers 
of the Sundries Division was 
tion of rubber band sizes, the number of which 
was very materially reduced with accompany 
ing advantage to manufacturers 

The social event of the year for members of 
this division was the twenty-first anniversary 
dinner which was held on the evening of April 
23, 1919, to commemorate the organization of 


the division in 1898, when it was the pioneer 
in cooperative organizations in the rubber 
goods industry. The dinner was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria and, needless to say, was a 


very enjoyable occasion 

Standardization of product as to dimensions, 
components, weights, etc., has been worked out 
and maintained by this division with good re 
sults, and recently some consideration has been 
given to the matter guarantees and to al 
lowances or adjustments on returned goods al- 
leged to be defective. but no conclusive action 
has yet been taken with respect to these 
matters 

The division 
three times a year, 
tee will hold five 


ot 


to meet regularly 
Executive Commit 
meetings each year 
with such special meetings as it may be found 
desirable to call, and on the whole there is no 
doubt that a great amount of cooperative work 
with corresponding benefits will be found pos 
sible during the coming years 


arranged 
and the 
regular 


has 


Foreign Trade Division 
with the latter part of 1918 the 
foreign trade organization, which was operat 
ing as an adjunct of the War Service Commit- 
tee, gave consideration to a plan for the organi 
zation of an association under the so-called 
Webb-Pomerene Act which would enable its 
members to secure the benefits made possible by 
the advantages that it would offer. 

The plan was developed to the extent of 
there being drafted, by members of the division 
in cooperation with an attorney who had been 


Beginning 


as finally passed 


prominen¢ in framing the Act 
, of association 


by Congress, a set of articles 
with a view of forming such an organization 
However, it was found impossible to secure 


positive action upon the proposed organization 
even though the suggested articles otf 
tion were revised and submitted to 
for a mail vote on two different 
returns being very incomplete and 
in favor of the plan. 

The absence of interest in the forming of an 


associa 
members 
the 
wholly 


occasions, 


not 


organization of the sort is very apparent but, 
nevertheless, the matter has not been aban 


doned, and it is possible that some time during 


the current year a plan may be devised and 
presented which will secure the necessary sup 
port of the members, in which case the For 
eign Trade Division would probably be trans- 
formed into an association which could take 
advantage of the possibilities of the Webb 
Pomerene Act. 

Some members of the division feel that such 
an association would be of very great value 


and are hopeful that it may be formed, and be 


lieve that great good can be derived from an 
association of companies interested in export 
and that it can be best obtained through the 


medium of an association which conforms with 
the specifications of the statute and permits 
advantage to be taken of the possibilities that 
it offers, 

There recently has developed some sentiment 
favor of increased activity by the division 
along general lines such is the with 
other divisions of the Association, and it felt 
by some members that the activity of the divi 
sion might very wisely be revived for the con- 
sideration and handling of problems and prac- 


in 
as case 


is 


tices connected with the export industry It is 
quite probable, therefore, that following the 
annual meeting of the division early in Janu 


ary, 1929, there will be initiated steps looking 
to a revival of the interest in and usefulness of 
the Foreign Trade Division which might very 
naturally, because of its nature, be one of the 
largest and most active divisions of the Asso- 
ciation, 


Rubber Proofers’ Division 
The matter of standard terms and conditions 


was the subject of principal interest to the 
Rubber Proofers’ Division at their several 
meetings during the year 1919, but no action 


as a division has yet been reached with respect 
to the adoption of a common understanding in 
this connection. 

Standardization of compounds for proofing 
and dyeing also received considerable attention 

Experimental work is being conducted in an 
effort to develop a machine satisfactory for the 
testing of rubberized fabrics, and it is hoped 
that the development of this will be consum 
mated within the near future, as it is a much 
needed accessory in the proofihg industry 

The year 1919 was not a particularly activ 
one from the standpoint of division work, but 
it is believed that the spirit of unselfish coop 
eration and the increased interest which is 
being manifested in other divisions of the 
ciation will spread to the Proofers’ Division 
and make it possible for the coming year to 
produce a greater return from division work 
than is true of the past year 


\sso 


Rubber and Fibre Sole Division 


The relation borne by the rubber and fibre 
sole business, from the standpoint of quality 
and price, to the leather sole, has been unfa 


vorable to a normal development of this busi- 
ness, and this hag very naturally been reflected 
in lack of activity by the Rubber and Fiber 
Sole Manufacturers’ Division of the Rubber As 
sociation, but it is hoped, however, that : 
change in this situation will develop, making 
possible the recovery by the rubber and fiber 
sole industry of a more favorable relation to 
the leather sole and that there will then be a 


greater opportunity for work through the me 
dium of-the division. 
Boots and Shoes Division 
This division has met several times during 


the year, particularly on adjustments and set 
tlements of claims with both the Army and 
the Navy. The chairman has been in corres 
pondence with members of the division relative 
to the sale of surplus Government boots and 
gaiters and has also kept members advised of 
legal opinions as to the Excise Tax on certain 
articles of fabric footwear, etc., etc. 


Arbitrations 


During the year 1919 there were conducted, 
through the medium of the Association's Arbi- 
tration Committee, which, upon request, ap- 
points arbitrators to render a decision on a 
controversy developing with any member of the 
association, five arbitrations. In this connec- 
tion it may be stated that there is available a 
very complete list of official arbitrators who 
have agreed to give their services in connec- 
tion with the arbitration of controversies and 
the Arbitration Committee is, therefore, able 
to handle not only disputes in connection with 
crude rubber transactions but also transactions 
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involving all raw iteria rr manufactured 
products connected with th rubber USINeESss 
Trafic Department 

The Traffic Department and the commiittee as 
now onstituted were rgeanized by the Execu 
tive Committee of the Association cause of its 
ealization of the ne« it for inanimity of 
purpose and action with spect to transporta 
tion matter particularly the irger problems 
relating to the transportation needs of the in 
duatrs 

The organization at present consists of an 


fraffie Committee of four and ‘ 
eighteen The Executive 
Committee of the Association has placed a limit 
of twenty-five on membership in the general 
committee in order to avoid the building up of 
a cumbersome and unwieldy organization 

Meetings of the general committee are held 
monthly and in the period between meetings 
there accumulates such a number of subjects 
of importance as to make it necessary that the 
Traffic Committee devote two days to its regu 
lar monthly meetings . 

The work of the committee comprises all 
matters relating to transportation including 
freight classifications, rates and operating ser 
vice, and with respect to classifications and 
rating matters the committee gives considera 
tlon to Interstate Commerce Commiasion liti 
gation and acts for the industry before the 
commission and the various railroad rate mak 
ing bodies 

(mong the important matters handled to a 
satisfactory conclusion by the committee since 
its organization we desire to refer briefly to the 
following 


Consolidated Freight Classification 


The rall carriers of the country shortly after 
the establishment of Federal control proposed 
to the public a new freight classification which 
was intended to be. issued as one tariff and to 
contain all of the freight descriptions, ratings, 
carload minimums, package requirements, etc., 
now set forth in the three tariffs, i. e., the 
Official Classification, Southern Classification 
and Western Classification 

When this proposed consolidated classifica 
tion was presented to the public for considera 
tion it was foind that an attempt had been 
made to equalize rating by a small number of 
reductions and a very large number of ad 
vances, many of which seriously affected the 
freight rates applicable on products of rubber 
manufacturers, 

The proposed classification changes was so 
important to both the rail carriers and the 
shipping public that the United States Railroad 
\dministration requested the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make investigations re 
specting the practicability of establishing the 
tariff as proposed in the tentative issue, with 
the result that the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission held hearings in the principal cities 
of the country from coast to coast and accumu 
lated 15,000 pages of record presented by coun- 
«el and witnesses for shippers and carriers, In 
fact, it was the largest undertaking, from the 
standpoint of detail, ever attempted by that 
body 

The existence of a co-operative traffic organi 
zation in the Association made it possible for 
the industry to be strongly represented at a 
special hearing accorded the rubber industry by 
the Commission. The report of the Commission 
to the United States Railroad Administration 
in this case, recently issued, recommends 
against any changes in ratings except as to 
new items, and we believe that the Commis 
sion’« recommendations are due to the vigorous 
effort made by counsel and witnesses operating 
through the medium of the Association Traffic 
Committee in presenting facts respecting the 
potential effect of the proposed changes on the 
rubber industry 

To illustrate the importance of such mat 
ters, we desire to point out that had the pro 
nosed increase in ratings on pneumatic tires 
in carloada hecome effective it would have 
meant approximately $500,000 per annum in 
crease in the freight charges paid by the tire 
business 


Executive 
General Committes 


Trans-continental Rates on Rubber 


The Traffic Committee opened negotiations 
with the Railroad Administration for the pur 
pose of securing an adjustment in the trans 
continental rate on crude rubber from Pacific 
Coast ports and as a result of co-operation and 
concerted action the rate was reduced from 
$1.56% to $1.00, in carloads 


Rates on Guayule Rubber 


The rates on Guayule rubber from Mexican 
border points were adjusted by the Railroad 
Administration after negotiation with our com 
mittee, the rate being reduced from $2.26 per 
one hundred pounds to $1.67 on shipments 
moving all rail from Texas border points to 
New York, and on shipments moving rail-and 
water, via Galveston, from $2.16 to $1.09 per 
hundred weight 


Store Door Delivery Service 
During the summer of 1918 freight conges 
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tion on the piers of Manhattan Island became 
very serious, and the Railroad Administration 
assigned to Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
John 8S. Harlan the task of making a survey of 
the situation with a view to establishing “ store 
door delivery service” from all roalroad and 
steamship piers under the control of the United 
States Railroad Administration 

The proposed store door delivery service plan 
required almost immediate delivery of freight 
and precluded the granting of inspection or 
weighing privileges previously permitted with 
respect to certain kinds of freight, including 
crude rubber. 

The Traffic Committee made a thorough in 
vestigation of the situation with respect to 
crude rubber and proposed that a pier in Jersey 
City be assigned for receiving crude rubber 
shipments where the inspection and weighing 
privileges could be granted and outbound ship- 
ments to all parts of the country made from 
the same station, thus saving considerable labor 
and expenses previously incurred on account of 
the necessity of cartage and storage. 

Because of the full presentation of facts by 
the rubber industry and others similarly inter- 
ested, indicating the almost insurmountable dif 
fleulties connected with the plan, it was de- 
cided by the Railroad Administration not to 
inaugurate store door delivery service. How- 
ever, the arrangement proposed by the Traffic 
Committee with respect to the designation of a 
pier for crude rubber shipments on which the 
inspection and weighing privileges which had 
been discontinued could resumed, was ac- 
cepted, and the operation of the arrangement 
proved to be great value during the congested 
period of the war and is now, for the pier still 
is very largely given over to crude rubber ship- 
ments 

A very large number of minor traffic and 
transportation matters are being constantly 
reviewed and handled to a conclusion by the 
Traffic Committee and their importance from 
a cumulative standpoint should not be under- 
estimated. For the purpose of indicating the 
nature of these minor activities we wish to re- 
fer to the following: 

The question of an advance in freight rates 
to southern territory .was reviewed before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Traf- 
fic Committee was represented at the hearing 
by a special committee with a view to watch- 
ing the progress of the case and protecting the 
interests of our industry, if necessary. 

The handling of crude rubber at the Port of 
Seattle still causes considérable delay, annoy- 
ance and in some cases slight financial loss to 
both manufacturers and importers. This mat 
ter as well as the possibilities presented by 
Portiand, Oregon, as a Pacific port are being 
handled by the committee. 

The establishment of lower rates on rubber 
soles and seling has been granted in certain 
sections of the country as a result of the com- 
mittee’s application. 

The equalization of the east and westbound 
transcontinental rates on certain goods Manu- 
factured in the industry is being sought, and 
coupled with the equalization is the establish 
ment of reasonable tire export rates via Pacific 
Coast ports. 

The American Railway Express Company, 


.at the request of the committee. inaucurated a 


claim settlement arrangement permitting settle- 
ments up to $250 in local and divisional offices 
without reference to higher executives as here 
tofore, which caused considerable delay 

The committee has watched the Federal rail- 
road legislation, particularly the Cummins and 
Esch Bill with a view to protecting our inter- 
ests, especially the re-establishment of water 
and rail differential rates as compared with all 
rail. insisting on the flexibility of the long and 
short haul situation 

Action with respect to crude rubber com 
modity rates westbound is being considered by 
the committee and an application will, undoubt- 
edly, be filed within a short time. 

\ special sub-committee of the Traffic Com 
mittee is gathering data in perfecting the neces 
sary steering organization to follow to a con 
clusion an application that will permit of L.C.L 
shipments of tires packed in bales or bundles 
wrapped in paper at a lower basis than is now 
enjoyed and this situation can only be handled 
to a successful conclusion by the utmost co 
operation of the tire’ manufacturers with the 
representatives on the committee 

The Traffic Department has added to its staff 
a rate expert who is building up a large and 
comprehensive tariff file which will enable the 
rraffic Committee to analyze rate situations over 
the entire country, quoting rates to and from 
all parts of the country and keeping in daily 
touch with proposed rate changes, decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and other 
detailed matters of importance to the industry 
We wish to suggest through this medium that 
all members should take advantage of this ser- 
vice 

During the coming year it is the purpose 
of the Traffic Committee to offer to members 
who do not maintain traffic departments assist 
ance in instructing the emplovees of such con- 
cerns in the handling of detail traffic questions 
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for their own company, such as checking freight 
bills, handling claims, etc. 

The above is set forth for the purpose of in 
dicating to the membership that the Traffic 
Committee is very active in caring for the 
transportation welfare of the industry. A com- 
plete detailed report of its activities would re- 
quire more space than we feel will be allowed, 
and, further, the foregoing is submitted to the 
membership in order to give it an idea of the 
operation of the committee, the kind of work 
undertaken, and some of the more important ac 
complishments, 


Industrial Relations Committee 


Since the late summer the Executive Commit 
tee and Board of Directors has given consider- 
able attention to the advisability of establish 
ing an Industrial Relations Committee in the 
Association through which, it is felt, beneficial 
results might be secured by co-operation of ac- 
tion and exchange of ideas and information re- 
specting the labor and industrial conditions 
throughout the industry. 

President Sawyer has given considerable at- 
tention to the matter, and, following confer- 
ences with a special committee of employment 
managers, factory superintendents and others 
in charge of industrial relations representing 
all of the various rubber manufacturing dis- 
tricts or centers, and there has been formed an 
Industrial Relations Committee along the lines 
similar to the Association's Traffic organization 
to be constituted of a total number of not more 
than twenty-five, ten of which shall constitute 
an Executive Industrial Relations Committee. 

In appointing the Executive Committee care 
ful consideration was given to the desirability 
of proper territorial representation and, con- 
sequently. there were selected four representa- 
tives from Akron, one from Trenton, one from 
Canada, three from New York and New Eng- 
land and one from the Middle West, to consti 
tute an Executive Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee. 

It is expected that the Industrial Relations 
Committee shall first endeavor to analyze the 
methods now being used in the rubber industry 
with respect to fundamental! relations between 
employer and employee, including the organiza 
tion of factory personnel or employment depart 
ments, the selection and assignment of new em 
ployees, the medium of contact between em 
ployer and employee, factory working condi 
tions, health, sanitation, welfare, training of 
foremen, and, probably, wages. 

It is further expected that following the 
analysis and exchange of ideas respecting the 
fundamental conditions referred to in the fore 
going, the committee shall convey to the mem 
bership information and recommendations em- 
bodying the best features of the various plans 
analyzed. 


Canadian Section of the Association 


There is under consideration at the present 
time the suggestion of one of our Canadian 
members that there be formed a Canadian Sec- 
tion of the Rubber Association to be consti- 
tuted of all Canadian rubber firms who desire 
to associate themselves with this organization 
It is the thought of some of the present Cana 
dian members that a considerable amount of 
constructive and beneficial work might be un- 
dertaken through the medium of a Canadian 
Section which would work hand in hand with 
the parent organization but would make possi- 
ble a more close connection and greater co- 
operation on the part of Canadian rubber firms 
than is practicable under the present conditions 
The proposal was received favorably by your 
Board of Directors and negotiations are now 
under way with representative Canadian firms 
to develop the plan upon a basis which will b> 
equally beneficial to this Association and the 
firms which it is expected will constitute the 
membership of the Canadian Section. 


General 


It is not the purpose of this report to present 
a word picture of roseate hue regarding future 
activities of the Association. However, it is 
felt that the members are aways glad to give 
consideration to new methods of helping them 
selves and their fellow members and perhaps it 
is to a certain extent the duty of the Associa 
tion management to offer suggestions and ideas 
gained from past experiences with respect to 
the future. 

The responses received from questionnaires 
that have been submitted since the close of the 
war indicate that perhaps the purpose of the 
gathering of statistics through such a medium 
is not clearly understood. Therefore, it seems 
desirable to emphasize to our members the firm 
conviction of the management that the value 
of statistics is. probably, underestimated by 
many of the members. 

The desirability of there being available sta- 
tistics which accurately reflect conditions in the 
rubber industry and the relation of that indus 
try to the commerce of the country is very pro- 
nounced in connection with work such as that 
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which will be undertaken - a special joint 
legislative committee, comprising several fac- 
tors in the automotive industry, at the instance 
of the Tire. Divisions of this Association, with 
the approval of the Executive Committee. The 
enactment of Federal and State Legislation 
which in any way concerns the interest of our 
tire manufacturers is to be carefully watched, 
with a view to making it possible to keep 
abreast of developments of this kind, and in 
this connection the statistics which are to be 
secured by questionnaires, such as those sub- 
mitted to the membership, will doubtless be of 
inestimable value. 

The traffic and transportation interests of 
our members is given a great deal of attention 
by the Traffic Committee of the Association 
which knows, from much experience in dealing 
with the Railroad Administration and the offi- 
cers of the individual carriers prior to Federal 
control, that if the rubber industry through 
this Association, is able to produce accurate 
and comprehensive data concerning the indus- 
try in support of or in opposition to contem- 
plated railroad legislation with respect to rates, 
rules, classification, etc., the influence thus 
brought to bear through the presentation of 
- facts and figures is a very valuabie factor in 
the strengthening of the position of the rubber 
industry. 

Arrangements have been completed whereby 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York will 
serve as the statistical agent of the Rubber 
Association in collecting the data requested in 
the Rubber Association questionnaires. These 
questionnaires are to be returned to the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, which then 
consolidates the individual returns, and sub- 
mits the total figures only to the Rubber Asso- 
ciation, together with a list of the firm mem- 
bers who have co-operated in making the total 
figures possible. The total figures only will be 
published by the Rubber Association, and will 
be sent only to the firm members who have 
made returns for their companies. 

The Guaranty Trust Company will use all 
possible caution to insure secrecy for the indi- 
vidual returns which it receives, and manufac- 
turers can make these returns with entire con- 
fidence that only total figures for the entire in- 
dustry will be published and that no one ex- 
cept carefully selected employees of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company will have access to the in- 
dividual returns. 

Your Board of Directors believes that if a 
little thought is given to this matter along the 
lines of the foregoing it will become apparent 
to you that the collection and compilation of 
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ee geetietes asked for is very much to be de- 
sired, 

Many other associations are making statisti- 
cal compilations with respect to total sales of 
aay lines of goods with the primary object 
of giving each member some understanding of 
the relation of his individual sales to the total 
antes of his particular article or group of arti- 
cles, 

In addition to the arduous task of perfect- 
ing definite plans respecting questionnaires, the 
Statistical Committee of the Association has 
rendered valuable service through its negotia- 
tions with the Department of Commerce at 
Washington, particularly the Bureau of Ex- 
orts and Imports and the Census of Manu- 
acturers, i. e., by conference with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce chiefs in charZe of import, 
export and census of manufacture reports, 
which resulted in the arrangement of uniform 
report schedules respecting rubber products 
more comprehensive than anything we have 
had before. In fact, this revision of schedules 
will result in Government reports that should 
be extremely useful to our members. 

It is believed that members should give care- 
ful thought to the possibility of such statistical 
compilation becoming very useful with respect 
to operating and sales’ expansion. 

In all trade associations, undoubtedly, there 
are many branches where problems presenting 
the same difficulty to the entire group seldom 
arise. Consequently many sections or groups 
of an organization may not be considered very 
active but at the same time the desirability of 
——— that part of the organization is 
apparent. In this connection it seems pertinent 
to refer briefly to the stimulus that may be 
had by emphasizing to each member the fact 
that at least one division or committee of the 
many constituting the entire Association can be 
of considerable help in the conduct of his busi- 
ness and, therefore, it is suggested that each 
member give a little thought to what should be 
a very common question, i. e., “‘ What can the 
Rubber Association do for my organization?’ If 
nothing more than criticism results from such 
thoughts, let that criticism come forward to 
the Association office. 

In connection with all meetings of Divisions, 
Division Executive Committees and the various 
special committees, this office will prepare a 
docket of the subjects to be considered. The 
purpose of the docket is twofold. First. it 
makes for orderly procedure and saving of time 
in the conduct of meetings, thus enabling the 
members to reach definite 
more quickly. 


conclusions much 
Second, it provides a medium 
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for receiving and placing before the proper divi- 
sion or committee all matters which any mem- 
ber feels should be discussed and handled as an 
Association matter. It is the earnest hope of 
the management that the coming year will be 
roductive of a very large number of subjects 
or discussion and handling by the various divi- 
sions and committees and it is the firm belief 
of the management that interest of this sort 
is the greatest stimulus that the Association 
can receive, 

It is undeniably true that your Association 
is a trade organization, for its chief objective, 
the promotion of the business aims of its mem- 
bers through the creation and fostering of the 
necessary spirit of cooperation and neither 
this Association nor any other similar organi- 
zation can meet the obligations imposed by this 
purpose but for the aid that is given by the 
social intercourse made possible through the 
medium of two annual events of this nature, 
i. e., the annual dinner and the annual outing. 
Therefore, we feel that it is particularly fitting 
that this report should first describe briefly the 
enjoyable and successful affairs of the past 
year. 

Victory Banquet 

The term “ Victory Banquet” was certainly 
a very apt designation of our 1919 annual din- 
ner, which was held in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria on January 16, 1919, par- 
ticularly for the reason that it furnished an 
cpoertney for all attending to give expression 
to the feeling of joy and relief made possible 
by the cessation shortly before of actual hos- 
tilities in the great war. 

The attendance was the largest in the his- 
tory of the Association, considerably over nine 
hundred covers being laid and the menu was 
worthy of the best traditions of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

We were unusually fortunate in securing the 
Honorable W. C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce, as a speaker, ne because of the 
Association’s War Service Committee’s close 
connection with that department of the Govern- 
ment during the war. Mr. Redfield’s warm 
praise of the unselfish work of the Association. 
coupled with an optimistic view of the good 
effect of such work on the future of the indus- 
try both in foreign and domestic, was very 
gratifying. 

We were also equally fortunate in enjoying 
the privilege of listening to a short but force- 
ful address by the Honorable J. Joyce Broder- 
ick. Commercial Attache of the British Em- 
bassy at Washington, to whom the membership 
of our Association is greatly indebted for his 
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Declares Dividend 


Rubber 


The directors of 
ber company, at thei 
S, declared an extra dividend of 
twelve and one-half per cent on the com 
payable in common stock. The 
dividend of two 
also declared, 
cash 


U. S. 
United States Rub- 
meeting January 


tne 
stock 


stock 
quarter!y 
per cent that was 
as well the regular quarterly 
dividend of two per cent on the preferred 


mon 
regular cash 
issue 


on 


is 


stock. The regular dividends are payable 
January 381, to stockholders of record 
January 15 


The extra stock dividend of twelve and 
one-half per cent amounts to $9,000,000, 
and is payable to holders of record Febru- 
certificates will be 


ary 5, 1920. The new 
deliverable on and after February 19, 
1920. The statement of Col. Colt issued 
ifter the meeting said 

“While the detailed statement of the 
operations of the company for the year 
1919 is not yet completed, it might be 
stated that the volume of sales and the 
net earnings of the company for the year 
1919 are the largest in the history of the 
company 

‘Surplus earnings for the year 1919 


ample to cover all divi 
including the 


will doubtless be 


dends paid during -the year, 


ash dividends and the common stock 
dividend of $9,000,000 this day declared 

At the close of the year the company 
had no outstanding notes or obligations 
other than current accounts and accept 
ances necessary in the conduct of its busi 
ness. The cash in banks was over $15, 
000,000, and $2,800,000 of Liberty Bonds 
were in its treasury 

The very substantial enlargement of 
the company’s tire plants at Detroit, Indi 


anapolis, Hartford, Providence, and Kitch 
ener, Canada, now in progress will, it is 
estimated, when completed, than 
double the present volume of the product 


more 


of tires. The work is being made from 
current funds as the work progresses 
“The outlook for 1920 is most pro- 
pitious in the absence of unforeseen un- 
favorable events; the volume of business 
should be materially larger than in 1919 


with corresponding increase in profits.” 


Reports from the Cotton Market 


The following commentary upon the 
condition of cotton during the week of 
January 8, 1920, has been received from 
A. Norden & Co., Cotton Exchange Build 


ing, New York City 

The dominating features of the first 
few days of the year were the sensational 
advances in Liverpoo! and the continued 
scarcity of offerings on this side The 
advance was checked by a forecast of 
the cotton ginned to December 31, a lit 
tle larger than expected (10,040,000 
bales), followed by various reports as to 
the proposed action of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank to curtail speculation; but 


as has so often happened during this ex 


ceptional season the decline did not g 
far, and at the present writing it looks 
as if those who sold out on the break 
would again have hard work to get back 
their cotton 

The truth seems to be. as we have 
stated several times, that the fundamenta 
features are so strong as to entirely over 
shadow all minor issues Among these 
fundamental features the prime factor is 
undoubtedly the scarcity of textiles and 
the enormous demand for them at prices 
entirely out of line with the current value 
of the raw materia All reports from 
England are that the mills have sold to 
the Bastern markets their product for 
several months ahead at the largest prof 
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its in their history All reports from 
India, Japan and neutral Continental 


countries also speak of great prosperity, 
with dividends for last year from forty 
to eighty per cent, mills in the devastated 
countries France, Belgium, Poland, etc., 
are rapidly coming into the race, while in 
our own country the mills have no trou 
ble in making very protable contracts for 


all they can produce. Their troubles are 
in the way of labor, fuel and raw mate- 
rial. 

With these conditions ruling through 
out the textile world and the admittedly 


deficient supply of good cotton, a very 
interesting situation may develop before 
next August. 

Discussion is already commencing as to 


the 1920-21 acreage, but of course lit- 
tle can be said. Reports from some 
States, notably Texas and Alabama, 


speak of probable large increases, which 
would seem natural for the whole belt at 
these prices, but, on the other hand, a 
determined fight by the American Cotton 
Association may be expected to keep the 
down, and to have it cur 


acreage even 


tailed 


Annual Meeting and Elections 


of 2 per cent 


Portage 
\ dividend 
stock was 


on the Com 
declared at the annual 
meeting of the directors of the Portage 
Rubber Company, held at tne offices in 
Barberton, Ohio, on January 13. 


mon 


The following officers were re-elected 
M. S. Long, president; James Christy, 
chairman of the board, and J. W. Maguire, 


vice-president and general manager 


The newly elected officers are: H. M 


Kerr, secretary; W. E. Wilson, treasurer, 
and R. J. cole, assistant treasurer. 
In addition to acting as secretary, Mr. 


Kerr will continue in his former capacity 
as comptroller. 


A greatly business 


increased volume of 


for 1919 was disclosed, and the outlook 
for 1920 was announced as being espe- 
cially promising. Since the beginning of 
the fiscal year, December 1, an increase 


of 500 per cent. in sales volume is shown 
over the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year. 

To take care of this rapidly expanding 
business, ground being broken for a 
large addition to the Portage plant, which 


is 


will double the capacity and insure an 
output of over 3,000 tires daily. 
A distributing warehouse has been es- 


tablished in Chicago, and several new fac 
tory branches have been opened in various 
parts of the country to take care of the 
greatly enlarged volume of business. 


New Rubber Factory for Louisville 


Preparations are under way for the 
erection, in Louisville, Ky., of a tire and 
tube manufacturing plant which will cost 
$250,000 and will employ 300 men. The 
statement that work on the building would 
soon commence was given out by W. R. 
White, of Cleveland, Ohio Mr. White 
stated that the name of the company in 
question would be the Kentucky Tire and 
Rubber Association and that articles of 
incorporation had been filed under the 
aws of Delaware with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. The stock is said to consist of 
5,000 shares of eight per cent accumula 
tive preferred stock and 50,000 shares of 
common. Preferred stock will be issued 
at $100 a share and common at $10. The 
proposed building will be 60 by 300 feet 
and will be modern in every particular 
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New Rubber Firm for Dayton 


Announcement has been made by the 
Allsteel Ridewell Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of its intention to locate its plant 
in Dayton, Ohio. More than 1,000 people 
will be employed at the start and pro- 
moters of the concern say that its possi- 
bilities for growth and expansion are un 
limited. 

Heading the new concern will be An- 
drew Huetter, Dayton inventor and rub- 
ber engineer. Until a short time ago he 
was vice-president and general manager of 
the Premier Rubber and Insulation Com- 
pany, of Akron. 

Associated with Mr. Huetter will be 
senjamin Blackmore and F. B. Hallock, 
as sales executives; M. E. Walker, branch 
manager, as well as a number of other 
Dayton and Akron business men. 

The site for the new plant has not been 
definitely determined, it was said. A 
twenty-five-acre tract is to be acquired 
and the initial buildings planned will have 
a floor space of more than 50,000 square 
feet. 

The plant will turn out its main 
product a patented tire and 750 to 1,000 
cord tires per day, as well as 1,500 to 2,000 
tubes, In the hard rubber department, it 
is expected to produce 5.000 battery jars 
per day. The plant will operate three 
shifts of men, eight hours each per day 
Automobile machinery will be used wher 
ever possible. 

The rubber and turned out 
by the new factory will be known by the 
trade name “ Artyr Cord.” 

Capital stock of the new concern, which 
it is expected to incorporate soon, has 
been placed at $10,000,000, of which $6, 
000,000 is preferred and $4,000,000 
mon stock. 


as 


steel tires 


com 


McLean Adds to Plant 


The McLean Tire and Rubber Company, 
of East Liverpool, Ohio, manufacturers of 
Champion tires and tubes, is completing 
a two-story brick and steel building which 
will be an important addition to the firm’s 
plant. The new building is 100 x 150 feet 
in size and will be completed by February 
1. It is stated that the additional space 
and equipment made possible by this ad- 
dition will result in an increase in pro- 
duction to the extent of 1,000 tires daily. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the company, two dividends were declared, 
one of four and a half per cent to holders 
of the common stock; the other a three and 
a half per cent dividend payable to the 
holders of the company’s preferred stock. 
Both of these dividends are payable De- 


cember 30 to stockholders of record on 
December 20. 

The manufacture of McLean cord cas- 
ings was begun on December 1, This 


a complete line as it 
has a high grade extra ply fabric tire, a 
popular priced fabric tire and the cord 
tire. In addition to the foregoing two in- 
ner tubes are manufactured. The firm 
states that it has contracts covering its 


gives the company 


production for the first six months of 
1920 
Hodgman Declares Dividend 

Hodgman Rubber Company has de 
clared a dividend of $1.13 a share on its 
preferred stock, payable February 1 to 
stock of record January 15. This is at 
an annual rate of eight per cent, and 


covers the period from the date the stock 
was issued, December 12 to February 1, 
1920. 
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Bright Future Predicted for Rubber Trade 


Col. Samuel P. Colt States That the Demand Now Exceeds the Supply in 


{ll Lines 


Estimates That 70 Per Cent of the World's Rubber 


Supply Last Year Was Consumed Here 


An interesting statement on the future 
of the rubber industry in this country 
was made recently by Col. Samuel P. Colt, 
chairman of the Board of the United 
States Rubber Company in which he said 
that the full development of the transpor- 
tation of passengers and freight by motor 
still a long way off, that this 
far in the lead regards the 
ture of rubber products and 
rubber plantations in the Far 
producing in such quantities 
that the wisdom of this method of cul- 
tivation has now been proven. The state- 
ment is as follows: 


cars 
country is 
manutas 
that the 
East are 


was 


as 


Excellent Outlook for 1920 
The the 
rubber 


year 1920 in the 
industry is most flattering. To- 
day the demand for all of rubber 
goods exceeds the supply. It is not a 
of selling goods It is a ques- 
tion of producing them. In other words 
could we turn out 50% more product 
than we are able to do with our present 


outlook for 
lines 


question 


manufacturing facilities the entire out- 
put would be disposed of without dif- 
ficulty. To meet our steadily increasing 
business we are enlarging substantially 
our manufacturing capacity by building 
additions to our mills, and in several in- 
stances new units. 

The year 1919 has been the banner year 
in the rubber manufacturing business. At 


armistice it was our opin- 
ion that with the virtual ceasing of the 
Great War and the stopping of Govern- 
ment orders there would necessarily be a 
falling off in the volume of rub 
ber goods, but such has not proved to be 


the time of the 


sales of 


the case. 


While all lines of rubber goods such 
as footwear, mechanical goods, druggist 
sundries, etc.. show an increase, the most 


marked development has been in the tire 
industry. The United States Rubber Com 
pany and other tire manufacturers 
have been unable supply the demand 
for the past year, and the construc- 
tion our company now in process will 
at least double our capacity for tires with- 
in than a year. It is now estimated 
that there are in use 6,800,000 automobiles 
and SO0O,000 trucks 


When 


large 
to 
Tires 


iD 


less 


the question is asked: What is 
the matter with our trolleys? I would 
supply the fundamental difficulty is the 
encroachment thereon of the automobile 


and the automobile truck, and with the 


improvement and development of our 
highways I can see no room for trolley 
lines along sparsely populated sections. 
My opinion is that the tracks of many 


suburban trolley lines will eventually be 
taken up. Therefore, while the develop- 
ment of the rubber tire has been tre- 
mendous during the past five years there 


is every reason to believe that it is to- 
day comparatively speaking, in its in- 
fancy The effect of the development of 
the pneumatic tire upon both passenger 


and freight traffic, or in other words upon 
our railroads, has, I am convinced, not 


yet been realized. 


Rubber Prices Normal in 1919 


The price of crude rubber has been nor- 
mal during the year, having averaged 
about 45 cents per pound. It is 
mated that 70 per cent of the crude rub- 
ber consumption of the world. in 1919. 


esti- 


was by American manufacturers. With 
the opening up of Europe, one might look 
for some increase there. but I would pre 
dict that the United States will continue 
to consume more than half the world’s 
crude rubber product for years to come. 
We plainly lead the world in rubber man- 
ufacturing. ’rices of fabrics entering in- 
to tires and other rubber goods have 
ranged higher in 1919 than ever before, 
the indications being that we have not 
yet seen the limit of high prices. 


The development of plantation rubber 


dll 


Automotive Engineers Meet in Akron 


More than 200 members of the Detroit 
and Cleveland sections of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers held a splendid two- 
day session at Akron, Ohio, early in De- 
cem ber, the guests of The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. Great enthusi- 
asm was shown over the fine program ar- 
ranged for their visit and when the special 
railroad cars and automobiles left for the 
return trips, the engineers were lavish in 
their praise for the way they had been 
entertained. 

The meeting was held for the purpose 
of presenting technical information per- 
taining to the application of pneumatic 


as 


tires to motor trucks, the Goodyear ex- 
perts having obtained much data in the 
company’s development of trucks and 


truck tires. 
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in the East has continued unabated. 


increased production upon our own 


tates in Sumatra has fuliy equalled the 
estimate for 1919, and we look for a 
steady increase of production in the 


future. It is most fortunate for the rub- 
ber industry that the cultivation of the 
rubber tree in the vast regions of the East 
proved practicable, for had we to depend 
upon the wild rubber of Brazil and other 
sections, the supply would be inade 
quate and the price so exorbitant that 
it is difficult to see how the tire industry 
could have reached its present stage of 
development, to say nothing of the future. 


SO 


It is plainly evident that the result of 
the phenomenal depreciation in foreign 
exchange has been to curtail American 


exports. However, with the opening up 
of Europe our rubber export trade has 
increased to such an extent that it is now 
larger in volume than before the war. 
Moreover, with a permanent change for 


the better in the foreign exchange situa- 
tion, which is expected to follow the rati- 
fication of the peace treaty, it is only rea- 
that our European 
goods will assume pro- 
magnitude than here- 


sonable to assume 
trade in rubber 
portions of greater 
tofore known, 


AUTOMOTUE 


ENGINEERS AT AKRON 


witnessed a demonstration 
in truck design 


The visitors 
of a new development 
the tandem axle construction—Goodyear’s 
contribution to the truck industry. This 
“ six-wheeled ” truck, having four in the 
rear, was driven over roads of various 
conditions, and the results proved a pleas 
ing surprise to the designers. 

The visitors were taken on tours of the 
Goodyear factory, saw many interesting 
exhibits and enjoyed athletic sports in the 
company gymnasium. 

On the last day of the convention J. E. 
Shipper, George W. Breeze. H. W. Han 
cock and N. S. Reed were selected by lot 


tery from the 200 delegates to make a 
balloon flight with Ralph H, Upson, the 


Goodyear aeronautical engineer. The big 
gas bag traveled fifteen miles in forty-five 
minutes, going to 6,000 feet altitude. As 
the flight was made in a snow storm, Pilot 
Upson says the aeronauts saw one of the 
most wonderful sunsets he hag ever wit 
nessed in years of ballooning in many 
countries. It was caused by sunlight on 
snow clouds. 

The Goodyear committee in charge was 
composed of C. R. Johnson, C, M. Me 
Creery, J. E. Hall, W. S. Wolfe and E. R. 
Preston, Mr. McCreery was also the able 
toastmaster at the Monday night banquet. 
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Miller Drug Sundries Convention 


That the Miller Rubber Company is ad- 
vancing in age as well as in size was 
emphasized at the Drug Sundries Sales 
Convention held at the Akron factory 
just before the Christmas holidays. Hon- 
ors for length of service went to Leroy 
Wagner, manager of Miller’s San Fran- 
cisco Drug Sundries branch, who has been 
with Akron’s second oldest rubber com- 
pany for twenty-one years. Next in line 
came Nelson B. Quick, manager of the 
New York Drug Sundries branch, with 
eighteen years to his credit. A ten-year 
service man present was C. J. Stetson, 
of Columbus, Ohio 


The week was spent in planning how 
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two smaller buildings will cost approx- 
imately $150,000. Practically all of the 
necessary machinery has been ordered and 
will be installed as soon as circumstances 
permit. The firm also reports that it ex- 
pects to have sold its entire issue of stock 
before the plant is completed and it is 
expected that the manufacture of cord and 
fabric tires and red and gray tubes will 
be begun before spring. 


Bergougnan Cord Tire Announced 


After many months of exhaustive ex- 
periments, the Bergougnan Rubber Cor- 
poration, Trenton, N. J., has placed on 
the market a new cord tire to which re- 
markable qualities are attributed. 
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fabric is not only thoroughly impreg- 
nated with high grade rubber, but is also 
heavily coated with this resilient, ad- 
hesive, heat-preventing material. The first 
ply of cords, which forms the interior 
of the finished tire, is havily coated with 
a special rubber compound, which pro- 
tects the carcass from excessive direct 
beat during vulcanization and insures 
longer tube-life and contributes to the 
highly finished appearance of the prod- 
uct, 

Bergougnan is now producing this tire 
in all sizes up to 40 x 8, in the various 
types in demand, and in quantities suffi- 
cient to promptly fill the growing volume 
of orders it is receiving. 








THOSE IN ATTENDANCE AT MILLER DruG SUNDRIES CONVENTION 


to boost sales during 1920, and an exten- 
sive advertising program was outlined by 
Wm. M. Hickey, of the Advertising De 
partment. Addresses were delivered by 
Wm. F. Pfeffer, general manager; R. T. 
Griffiths, general superintendent, and W. 
S. Davison, manager of the sundry sales 
department 


Lee Tire Expands 


With the 40,000 shares of new stock 
taken by stockholders, by which it was 
furnished with $1,200,000 additional work- 
ing capital, the Lee Tire and Rubber Co. 
is going ahead with its expansion plans to 
try to catch up with the business offered. 

At present Lee is turning out about 1,500 
tires daily, it is reported Production 
schedule calls for an increase in this out- 
put to 2,500 daily by about February 1. 
At the end of 1920 plans call for a daily 
output of between 4,000 and 5,000 tires. 

In the current year gross is expected to 
reach about $8,000,000, while net after 
taxes will run between $5 and $6 a share 
on the 100,000 shares outstanding 

In addition to the 40,000 shares re 
cently taken by stockholders Lee is issuing 
10,000 shares to employes for subscription 
on a partial payment plan, making 50,000 
in all, 

With the big increase in output gross 
is expected to reach about $12,000,000 
next year, with between $7 and $8 a share 
remaining for the 150,000 shares after tax 
payments 


Ashland Tire Builds Plant 


The Ashiand Tire and Rubber Company, 
of Ashland, Ohio, has recently let a con- 
tract for a new factory building which is 
at the present writing under construction. 
The plant will cover 50,000 square feet 
and the main building, power house and 


The “ Bergougnan Cord” is manufac- 
tured by the single-cure wrapped process 
used in combination with a secret Ber- 
gougnan method of construction which 
does away with the necessity of using air 
bags, and incidentally eliminates the dif- 
ficulties and uncertain results which are 
inseparable from the use of latter men- 
tioned method of vulcanizing cord tires. 

The new tire has a black tread with 
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grey side-walls. Its riding and wearing 
qualities are attributed as much to the 
process used in its manufacture and the 
interesting features of its construction as 
to the strictly high grade materials that 
enter into its make-up. Each ply of cord 


Dayton Man Promoted 


L. C. Gates, manager of the Dayton, 
Ohio, district of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company has been promoted to 
general manager of the motorcycle-tire de- 
partment of the company, and will leave 
Dayton at the end of the year to take 
charge of his new post at Akron. He will 
be succeeded by T. W. Hayes of Indian- 
apolis. 

Twenty dealers of the Dayton district 
met at Hotel Miami Friday afternoon to 
hear talks by L. J. Barnkofen and J. D. 
Nicholas of the Goodyear service depart- 
ment. Dinner for the party at 6 o'clock 
concluded the program. 

Mr. Gates predicts that in the next ten 
years there will be as many trucks in use 
as there are now passenger cars. The 
Goodyear factory is making its plans for 
the future upon this assumption 

David S. Collins Passes Away 

David S. Collins. president of the Ox- 
ford Tripoli Sales Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York City, passed away on January 15 at 
the age of sixty-nine. Death was occa- 
sioned by heart failure. Funeral services 
were held at his late residence, Howard 
Beach, Long Island, on Saturday evening, 
January 17, the interment taking place 
the following day 

Mr. Collins was born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1851 and entered the tripoli busi- 
ness twenty-five years ago. At that time 
while a resident of Nova Scotia he in- 
vented the first drying machine to be 
used in the business. Associated with 
him was Walter A. Peck of Providence, 
Rt. I., who died some time ago. At the 
time of his death Mr. Collins was presi- 
dent of both the Oxford Tripoli Sales Co. 
of New York and of the Nova Scotia 
firm. He is survived by his wife and one 
daughter who is identified with the New 
York firm. 
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New York Auto Show Highly Successful 


All Previous Attendance Records Are 
liven the W eek—Reported That 


Broken—Meetings and Banquets En- 
Business Transacted Will Keep 


Factories Busy for Many Months to Come 


The automobile show just completed in 
New York was without doubt the largest 
and best ever held. The exhibition this 
year was a new departure in that two 
shows were run at the same time. The 
display of pleasure cars and accessories 
was held at the Grand Central Palace, 
Lexington avenue and “Forty-seventh 
street, while the National Motor Truck 
Show was held at the Eight Coast Artil- 
lery Armory, Jerome avenue and Kings- 





ExnHieit or Essex Rupeer Co., Inc. 


bridge Road (194th street). Accessory 
exhibits were featured at both places. 

Automobile show week was also the 
oceasion of many meetings, both business 
and social, of societies connected with the 
various branches of the industry. Among 
the organizations that held meetings dur- 
ing the week were the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, under whose 
auspices the national automobile shows 
were held; the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, the Automobile Club of America, 
the Rubber Association of America, the 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, and the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

Luncheons and dinners were on the pro- 
gramme for several days during the week. 
On Monday, January 5, the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America held a banquet at the 
Waldorf Hotel. The annual dinner of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce was given on Tuesday, January 
6, at 7 o’clock, at Hotel Commodore. 
Wednesday, January 7, was a busy day, 
with a luncheon and meeting of the Na- 
tional Automobile Show Managers’ Asso- 
ciation at the headquarters of the Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association at 12.30, a 
luncheon of the professional session of 
the Society of Automobile Engineers at 1 
o’clock; the twelfth annual banquet of 
the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Association in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore at 7.30, and carnival 
night of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers at 9 o’clock at Hotel Astor. The 
Society of Automotive Engineers held a 
luncheon on Thursday, January 8, at 1 
o’clock, and a dinner at Hotel Astor that 
night at 7. 

Of particular interest to members of the 
tire and accessory industries were a series 





of lectures which were given at the Na- 
tional Motor Truck Show at the Eighth 
Coast Artillery Armory. These occurred 
twice daily, at 2.30 in the afternoon and 
at 8.15 in the evening, and were accom- 
panied with motion pictures. Among the 
addresses given were the following: “ Edu- 
cational Institutions and Highway Trans- 
port,” by Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
“Ship by Truck,” by Ernest Farr, Fire- 
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Canadian Firm Issues New Stock 


Announcement has recently been made 
to the effect that the Canadian Connecti- 
cut Cotton Mills, Limited, has issued new 
stock to the extent of $3,000,000. The 
new issue is eight per cent cumulative par- 
ticipating preferred. Dividends will be 
payable quarterly January Ist. in New 
York and Montreal funds. The issue is 
redeemable as a whole or in part at $101 
per share and accrued dividends in 1920, 
the redemption price increasing $1 per 
share per annum up to but not exceeding 
$105 per share and accrued dividends. 

The Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills, 
Limited, is the largest manufacturer in 
Canada of square and cord fabrics for 
automobile tires. The demand of the 
Canadian tire manufacturers for the com- 
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stone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio; “ Replacing Street Cars with Mo- 
torbuses,”’ by Hon. Grover A. Whalen, 
Commissioner of Plant and Structures, 
New York City, and “ Pneumatic and 
Solid Tires,” by Alfred F. Masury, Chief 
Engineer, General Motors Truck Com- 
pany. 

Following is a list among those con- 
cerns in attendance of particular interest 


to the rubber trade: American Chain 
Company, Arrow Grip Manufacturing 


Company, Auto Pedal Pad Company, 


Black and Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Breeze Manufacturing Company, 
Budd Wheel Corporation, Compression 


Tube Corporation, Challoner 
Coffield Tire Protector Com- 
Puncture Proof Tire Com- 


Tire and 
Company, 


pany, Eagle 
pany, Eastern Rubber Company, Essan- 
kay Products Company, Essex Rubber 


Company, Haynes Wheel Company, Kel- 
logg Manufacturing Company, Keystone 
Rubber Company, James Martin, Lambert 
Tire and Rubber Company, Record Rim 
Adjuster Company, C. A. Shaler Company, 
A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., Story Rubber 
Corporation, Triplex Tire Corporation, 
United States Air Compressor Company, 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company and 
Wire Wheel Corporation of America. 


Braender Opens California Branch 


Announcement has been made by the 
Braender Rubber and Tire Co., of Ruther- 
ford, N. J., that the firm has opened a 
branch at 133 Eighth street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., where a large stock of the 
Braender fabric and cord tires and red 
and gray tubes will be carried. 
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pany’s product has always been greatly in 
excess of the capacity of its mill and it is 
accordingly planned to _ substantially 
double this capacity during 1920. The 
business was established in 1913 by in- 
terests controlling Connecticut Mills Com- 
pany, one of the largest American manu- 
facturers of tire fabric. The same group 
continues in control and operation of the 
company and owns a large majority of 
Class A common stock. 


Virginia Rubber to Build 

The Virginia Rubber Company, which 
was incorporated with $1,000,000 capital 
stock, and was later organized with A. 
A. Lily as president, has decided upon 
its building and equipment plans. 

A factory building, to cost not less than 
$100,000, will be erected at once in this 
city and other buildings will be added 
cn the site later. This building is to be 
equipped with machinery for the immedi- 
ate production of cord and fabric auto- 
mobile tires and tubes, which equipment 
will require an investment of not less 
than $125,000. 

The daily capacity of the plant at the 
outset will be for 1,000 tubes and 500 
tires for automobiles. 


Fay and Youngs Move 
It has been announced that the Fay 
and Youngs Rubber Corporation have re- 
moved the location of their plant from 
sarberton, Ohio, to Trenton, N. J. This 
concern manufactures a line of drug sun- 
dries. They have taken over a pottery 
factory in Trenton and are at the present 
time putting in the necessary equipment 
and expect to be in operation about April 
first. 
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News From the Rubber Metropolis 


B. F. Goodrich Co. Plans to Enlarge Plant During Year 


Rubber Company to Build 


Goodyear Tire and 


Viller Rubber Company to Refinance 


Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau Organized 


Goodrich Expansion Plans 
Special Akron Correspondence) 
lhe growing demand automobile 
ind truck tires of a ds is reflected 
in the expansion plans for the B. F. Good 
rich Rubber Company fo the coming 
vear 
Right on the be: is of mstruction work 
on a big mill¥and warehouse addition 
the Goodrich Company applied for a 
building permit for a $1,400,000 factory 
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Goodvear factories produced 


Another and more recent. step is the 
announcement that the Goodyear has 
taken out a permit for a $1.500,000 stee 
plant to be built in connection with its 
large rubber and tire factories in. East 
Akron. It is planned, according to re 
ports among rubber men, to make all ma 
chinery and other steel entering into the 
manufacture of Goodyear products 

The new Goodyear, steel mill, it is said 
will be the largest of its kind in the 
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Mra. Co EXHIBIT 
Akron manufacturing district No al 
nouncement has been as to whether the 
company will put rims on the market it 
competition with other rim-makers rhe 
new Goodvear steel plant will be five 
stories in height Its dimensious Wii ‘ 
12 feet by 520 feet by 1 feet The 
Hunkin-Conkey Construction Company 
holds the contract, and will start work at 
once, it is announced 
Among other rumors in connection with 
the Guodyear expansion, is one that the 
company plans to establish a cotton fab 
ric mill in Akron 
Miller Rubber.to Refinance 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 
A refinancing program has been a 


nounced by the Miller Rubber Company 
to provide more working capital and larger 


factory capacity to take care of increas 
ing business. The program calls for an 
increase in capital from $20,500,000 to 
$60,000,000, consisting of $20,000,000 in 
common, and $40,000,000 of eight per 


cent cumulative preferred. Stockholders 

will vote on the increase February 12 
Under the plan as announced by di 

rectors, the company will call for re 


demption on February 20, its outstanding 
second, preferred stock amounting to $2,- 


000,000 at $105 per share and accrued 
dividends: also its first preferred issue 
of which $2,846,900 is outstanding. This 


issue will be redeemed at $115 per share, 

and accrued dividend on March 20. 
Stockholders will be given the right to 

exchange their present first preferred 
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stock at the call price for the new 
ferred at $100 plus 15-100 shares 
tional stock or $15 in cash, while in the 
case of second preferred they may make 
the exchange at the call price of $105 un- 
der the same conditions. They also have 
the right to subscribe to new stock sub 
‘t to allotment at $100 par. The com- 
mon stock remains as at present. 

The Miller force 
000,000 as the goal for the 
and indications at present 
figure will be exceeded 
were in excess of $26,000,000 

In connection with the announcement 
of the Miller. the old rumor of a merger 
of smaller rubber companies in the Akron 
district being revived Despite re- 
peated denials, these rumors persist. 
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The Miller. it is expected, will de 
velop its Kenmore property, once the new 
financing plan is put through Che com 


pany owns a big tract in Kenmore, where 
big power station is to be erected. It 
is also planned to build a tire factory 


there, so that the space in the present fac 
tory can be diverted to other departments 


Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 


The Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
of the National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York City, has been 
organized for the purpose of giving Ameri- 
ean firms engaged in foreign trade the 
opportunity of ascertaining from other 
American firms how customers abroad pay 
their bills. 

Firms engaged in foreign trade now 
base their conditions of in dealing 
with a given customer (1) upon their own 
experience with him, if any: (2) upon 
data obtained from agencies specializing 
in collecting foreign-credit information, 
principally banks doing an extensive for- 
eign business, and credit-information bu 
reaux: and (3) upon data secured by ex- 


sale 


change of ledger experiences with other 
American firms which may have dealt 


with the foreign house in question 

This bureau was organized by 204 sub- 
scribers, manufacturers actively engaged 
in export trade. These manufacturers 
have agreed to exchange. through a cen- 
tral office, their ledger experiences with 
foreign customers. Secrecy inform- 
ants and informed will be maintained by 
the use of code words and numbers, 


as to 
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Motion Pictures to Make America Safe 


The Following Information Has Been Supplied by W. R. Rothacker, of the 
Rothacker Film Manufacturing Company of Chicago, Who Is At- 
tempting to Get More Business Men Thinking of Means of 
{llaying the Present Industrial Unrest 


to 


the very workmen who need to hear 
some of the things their leaders have not 


There are in this country a number of 
people who favor tearing down the present 


United States government and rebuilding told them. 

it according to blue prints already pre- To get the best results, of course, the 

pared in Russia. Of course, some of Americanism films should not be plain 
screen sermons. The most ingenious 
brains in the country should be set to 


planning these films. The pictures osten- 
sibly should be regular features with hero, 
heroine and villain, and the entertainment 
value should be of the highest grade. 
But at strategical places in the _ films 
should be planted hidden sermons—funda- 
mental Americanism principles—which the 
lowest-brain-powered workman could not 


fail to grasp and digest. 
For one thing, a picture dealing with 
the existing situation should contain a 


contrast showing the present condition of 
American workmen and the condition of 
his brethren in Russia under Trotzky. 
The Rothacker Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany has recently made some advertising 
pictures which show the welfare features 
progressive American employers are pro- 
viding for their workers. The company 
has on file in the vaults at the Chicago 
laboratory studio a large number of in- 
dustrial films which show the conditions 
under which American workmen live and 
work. If any group of Americans seri- 
ously undertake to spread truths~ of 
Americanism through the medium of the 
motion picture screen, the company will 








THOMAS CLEMENTS gladly give them—without profit—copies 
of any of the films in its vaults. 
these are the professional sowers of dis 
content whom education would not affect. — 
But the majority would be susceptible to . 
education, if the enlightenment were Recent Promotions at Firestone 
presented in the right way. The Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 


These people actually believe that the 
only way to improve the world generally, 
and their own pay envelopes particularly, 


pany, at Akron, whose business has grown 
and expanded to such an extent that the 
company is now using 35.000 tons of rub- 


is by means of direct action. They have per annually—ten per cent of the world’s 
been so told by the silver-tongued persons . 
who make their living by stirring up 





trouble and little time or trouble has been 


spent in educating them differently. 
Magazines of national circulation have 
pointed out to them the error of their 


Ways and newspapers have exposed their 
leaders 

A printed appeal would fail to reach all 
of these people for the reason that many 
of them cannot read English. Films, 
which speak in the universal tongue, can 
be understood by the most polyglot group 
the 


of workmen ever assembled within 
melting pot that has failed to melt thor- 
oughly. <A few educational films added 


to the flames might bring the contents of 
the pot to the melting temperature. 

The power of the motion picture screen 
cannot be harnessed any too quickly to 
the task of Americanizing America. Spe- 
cially printed messages which employers 
might distribute among workers of the 
restless class would fail to accomplish the 
purpose to any great extent. With great 
foresight the trouble makers have taught 
these people not to listen to any messages 








from anyone but their leaders. There- 
fore, many of the messages an employer 


would never be read at 


might distribute yom ' 

all. But the Americanism messages would J. W. THomas 

be read if told on the screen between 

the appearances of Mary Pickford and production—has announced that three of 

Charlie Chaplin. its seasoned executives who are contin- 
Americanism films could be shown in ually assuming new responsibilities have 


factories in a darkened workshop at noon been made vice-presidents. These execu- 
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tives are: A. G. Partridge, who becomes 
vice-president in charge of sales; J. W. 
Thomas, who becomes vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, and Thomas 
Clements, who becomes vice-president in 


charge of offices and purchases, 

At the same time the directorate an- 
nounced plans for increased facilities to 
fulfill more adequately the demand for 
Firestone products, and set a sales goal of 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1920. 

Creation of facilities for bringing about 
large economies in cost of manufacturing 





A. G., 


PARTRIDGE 


were also made known. Among these is 
the erection of a rubber preparation and 
refining plant at Singapore, Straits Set 
tlements, in which the crude rubber pur 
chased by the company will be made ready 
for immediate use by the skilled factory 
hand upon its arrival in Akron. Methods 


of financing connected with the importa- 
tion of cotton and rubber also will be 
simplified by this direct method. 

A. G. Partridge has been prepared for 


his larger responsibilities by those he has 
carried for the company in the past. He 
came to the company in its infancy, grow- 
ing up to general sales manager, which 
position he has occupied during the com 
pany’s largest growth, and up to the pres 
ent, 

J. W. Thomas, vice-president in 
of manufacturing, has been works mana 
ger for some time. He has been with the 
company for over twelve years, and has 
heen responsible for production since 1911 

Thomas Clements came to the companys 
about two years ago as comptroller. Il 
came from the general managership of the 
Woods Motor Vehicle Company, and thus 
he brings to his enlarged field of activity 
the experience of a long and successful 
career in the vehicle and motor car in 
dustry. 

Earl W. Besaw, manager of 
sales, becomes general sales Manager suc 
ceeding A. G. Partridge who is now vice 
president in charge of sales. 

L. G. Fairbank, eastern managel 
is made vice-president and general man 
ager of the Firestone Steel Products Co 

F. K. Starbird. district manager at 
Minneapolis, Minn., comes to Akron as 
western sales manager, and J. E. Mayl, 
district manager at Boston, succeeds Mr 
Fairbank head of the eastern 
division. 


charge 


westerL 


sales 


: al 
as Saies 
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- Akron Stock Prices 
American Rubber P 
American Rubber Patents PRE cys dg rasa 
The new year finds trading in rubber 
D er 30, 1919 1,327,264—-To Alfred ©. Alsten, Worcester, stocks on the Akron exchange more active 
1,326,180—To Wa r 4 St. Louis Se ee than ever with evidence of another banner 
"Mo. Tire-lock a a ne San Coteage. Eh. year for brokers. The demand for leading 
assigno o estern e an e : . 
1,326,181—To Lucas M. Campi, New York, N Works. Chicago, Ill. Tire-retreading ap- issues continues strong. 
' r , Aut rs ay , ' 10. Ol paratus New high bids for many stocks are ex- 
HO i r ~ ‘ edo iil = . = . ‘ 
cenhemns che Conk Pen Mfc. Co. 1,327,369—To Edward H. Beaudreau, Meriden, pected. General common for which the 
Toledo, Ohio. Fountain pen cap Conn., assignor to American Tool Com- hbhrokers have bid 500 for months, recently 
' Pay , st F. Ho a ¢ Neck WN pany, Meriden, Conn. Automobile non-skid = . , 
, 4 Rober rea x, chain attracted an offer of 640. When that 
] 6,312—To John ¢ rattl Akron, Ohio, as- 1,327,371——-To Oro Berry, Princeton, Ind. Auto- failed to bring out any stock, the bid was 
sigt to the Fire Tire and Rubber matic pump. raised but no shares were offered. Star 
Company, Akron, O Method of Manu- 4,327.415—To Louis Anderfuhren, Baltimore, common still continues to attract bids be- 
1.326 219. Te Toute E. Barton, Niagara Falls Md Poeumatk tire alarm. ; tween 350 and 400, but there are no sales 
N. ¥Y., and Henry A. Gardner, Washington, I wi 5e Wiyeses S, comes, PTE, Be. at that figure. Firestone common has 
DD. ¢ _ aesignors to the Titanium Alloy Mtg 1.327 mee 7 wee = ™ climbed to the 200 mark again, while 
oO ‘ or tubber anc ethoc 527.503 0 f A t er, thens ; : P = -” 
el 2, 5. Se Gee meee oe oem + AY _ * Goodyear has slipped back to 405. Miller 
, Tt 
\A7Xs ? 
[ : 7 Ta a) 
, : Rey cm . 
Se = 
4 ~~ =r 
J 326,161 
* 1 1,326 465 1 326 ,404 
6,991 wedearte eTee aerinart® LOC 
ate, — 4) 3 TUBE DEFLATE 1,326 ,180 create cine 
9b act? 28) rine Locx 
1a C) a 
4 1,326,312 =a¥ =a i 
} MSTHOD OP . ~ J 
h ‘ 7 
ij ? 38 4 
a CK A + | 
\ 7 ») . a | 
1,527,416 326 65 WwW ¥ sf 
PRRUMA tS AZTHOD OF . = 
rTRe ALA WATERPROOPTNG pm | »226 375 
GARTEN TS ome IBSER-WORK INC 
, > _ 
_—- wd 1 ,326,206 = 
; np tyS26,265 POUNTAIN 
—_——— | PEN CAP | 
_-% _ £ ~ \ 4 
ve I 
43 
L ,326,674 SOR : 1 326 ,444 1,526,678 
. : ties SORE TI : B 
1,326,354 fo Charles E. Hew ind Herbert Lion Tire Votes Increase of Capital is firm and is quoted slightly above ma 
G. Hamilton, Portland, Ore Non-skid at : ‘oll ing are ices quoted f an. 2: 
tachment for autom 5 At a recent meeting of the stockholders Following are prices quoted for Ja 
, rye > . 21K ASK EC 
1,826,375—To Ira H. Spencer, West Hartford, of the Lion Tire and Rubber Company —— = am i 
Conn., assignor by mesn Senmests °° of Lafayette, Ind., an increase in the cap- Amazon Rubber 100 me 
ae wart oy wg reget tubber-work- italization was voted on from $250,000 to *Firestone 194% 4 
—— ¢" slecti ’ officers ‘ ) do 6 per cent pfd YS : 
1,826,404—To John Junkunc, Chicago, 111. Auto- $500,000. An election of officers was held) 7 Tee “cent pid 99% 101 
mobile-lock at which Thomas Follen was elected general ‘Tire 500 wi 
1,826.418—To Charlies L. Peters and Alvin L. president, and plans for expansion were *do pfd. . 10014 es 
Johnson, Worcester, Ma ssignors to discussed. It was stated that the com- 8 od — h 102 1a 
4 be ) op Pir ‘omnpat Tr oO este — > dao te ~ . 
nd : oe etn ~ sat = pany has done over $300,000 worth of Geatmenr ; 400 406 
1.226.427——To Charles Vernon Boys. Westmin- DUSiness during the past ten months, and *do pfd (new) 100%, 101% 
 gter, London, England Motor vehicle it was estimated that with the contem- India Rubber =50 _ 
: & : , : Kelly-Springfield 141 143 
wheel plated improvement in equipment the yy. 5n oF ; 
1 — i44 To Joseph Fask« Detroit Mich total annual volume of business would do pfd 80 
ire ib] " » Marathon 60 
wossibly be doubled 
1.826,465—To Clarence J. Pow: Romney. W m . *Miller Rubber 200 206 
Va Automatic tire deflater - b - do Ast pfd. 107 4% ane iP 
1,326,630—To Walter S. Barker, Cambridge . , M co Lg t+ vee 
Mass., assignor to A. J. Tower Co., Boston MeNaull Offers New Stock Issue -_» Re ab 100 110 
Mass. Method of waterproofing garments iy ae 7 ee a 
1,326,674—To Esreal Lookholter, Chicago, I The MeNaull Tire and Rubber Com- Fo aay 91 \% 92% 
Tire core pany, incorporated under the laws of Republic Rubber 4l, 5 
Maire fo Esreal Lookhbolter, Chicago, Il. Delaware, is offering an issue of 30,000 do Ist oH 30 
ire core ean —re +e ; ms do 2nd pfd. 8 
a shares of capital stock, no par value. pubber Products 130 135 
Issvuep JANUARY 6. 1920 This makes an authorized capital of 140.- Standard Tire 170 rh 
1,326,991 ae eames \ ap rememant, Akron, 000 shares with 70,000 outstanding shares Star Rubber 350 400 
Ohio. Method of making rubber tires. ine ing > Sse ™ T icone j *do pfd. 9714 = 
1,327,180—To Henry Stinemetts, Calgary, Al including the present issue. rhe apart = *Swinehart 93 97 
berta, Canada.  Tire-rim part of the plan for reorganization which do pfd 92 — 
ead —~ —~To Fred Overmyer, Toledo, Ohio. includes the taking over of the patents Phoenix Rubber oe +4 
*-uncture-tester P . » e — . \e RS do pfd. ¢ 
1.827.261—To Luloff Wilson. Chicago, IIL Tire. ®®4 entire business of the McNaull Tiré 
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Company of Ohio. 
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Manufactured Rubber Goods 


New York, JANUARY 8, 192 

Rubber manufacturers in general have 
caught up with their coal supply, and 
now that the stock taking period is over 
operations for the new year are being 
begun in earnest Rubber men through- 
out the country have expressed optimistic 
opinions as to the outlook for the industry 
for 1920, and a prosperous and active 
seaso s looked for in all quarters of 
the trade 

With the 


believed that 


coming of the new year, it is 
many problems which have 
vexed the trade for a considerable period 
will be adjusted. The prospects of an 
early return of the railroads to private 
ownership has served to encourage manu- 
facturers of mechanical goods and the 
promising outlook in the automobile. field 
sing an exceptional market for tires. 


is cal 
In addition, the clearing up of radical 
elements in labor circles is believed to 
forecast an early modification of labor 
troubles, which will make for a_ better 
demand for many rubber articles 
{UTOMOBILE TIRES 

Lé ng tire manufacturers have an 
nounced a continued policy of expansion 
for e vear 1920. and officials of the 
largest tire producing companies of the 
country state that it is their belief that 
the tire industry. as well as the automo 
bile industry, is still in its infancy. One 


that the 


prominent rubber man declares 

industry will still be in its infancy “in 
our grandchildren’s time.” Be that as it 
may. the tire industry of the country has 
never been in a more promising position. 
While detailed figures on the 1919 output 


are not as yet available, it is known that 
production shattered all records, and that 
manufacturers are inaugurating plans to 
further production. In addition, 
the demand for automobiles was never as 
great as now, as proven at the automobile 
1 New York, and it stands to reason 
manufacturers will profit 


increase 


show 
that the tire 
thereby 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 


A fair demand for druggists sundries 
is reported along routine lines, and a 
steady tone characterizes the market. The 


better grades are reported in good de- 
mand, consumers having learned to be 
wary of the standing-up qualities of the 


cheaper grades of druggists’ rubber goods. 


VECHANICAL GOODS 


A fair inquiry for belting exists from 
domestic sources, but the continued low 
exchange levels are keeping foreign trad- 
ing down to a minimum. The railroad 
situation is being closely watched, but 
the administration is not showing any 


undue haste in “unscrambling” the 
roads. It is believed that many potential 
orders for hose and coupling are being 
held in abeyance by this situation. It is 


openly stated by railroad executives that 
their rolling stock is in bad condition 
and is in urgent need of overhauling. It 
stands to reason that the rubber trade 
will receive some large orders as soon as 
this overhauling begins. 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 
Manufacturers are beginning to ap- 
proach their customers for spring lines of 
footwear and other rubber articles. In- 
dications point to an unusually good de- 


mand for rubber soled canvas shoes. Con- 
structive advertising has made a good 
market for these goods within a com- 
paratively short time In addition to 


MARKETS 


GY OEE LEO 





this trade. manufacturers are getting 
ready their lines of bathing caps for the 
Summer season. 

Rubber heels continue to be ready 
sellers, and manufacturers are keeping 
their plants going steadily to fill this de- 
mand, manufacturers of the more popular 
makes being somewhat behind in deliv- 
eries on their orders. These heels are 
distributed through what is known as the 
‘shoe findings” trade and it is reported 
that considerable trouble has been occa- 
sioned by price cutting in the trade. Rub 
ber and composite soles continue to meet 
with a good demand. Colder weather has 
brought on a better demand for arctics 
and rubbers, but the season for these 
goods. insofar as the manufacturer is 
concerned, is almost over, 


Cottons, Yarns, and Fabrics 


New York, January 8, 1920. 
The cotton market closed the year 1919 
with a strong undercurrent ruling on all 
grades, and with an active demand for 
all of the higher grades. The potential 


American cotton supply during 1920 has 
been estimated at about 18,000,000 bales, 
including the crop of 1919 and the 1918 
crop carry over Consumption fgr the 
year is estimated at 14,000,000 bales, 


leaving a surplus of 4,000,000 bales by 


the ending of the coton year on July 31. 
\creage was materially reduced during 
the year. The price trend during 1919 


was distinctly up. From a ruling price 
of 20 cents, early in the year, the market 
jumped to 40 cents per pound at the end 
of the year, December option selling at 
as high as 40% cents on December 3. 
The new cotton contract, eliminating sev- 
eral of the lower grades, has had a 
tendency to strengthen the market. 

The during the 
near L£ovV- 
erned by the attitude of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Officials of the Board have 
decided to eliminate speculation in com- 
modities by tightening up on loans to 
speculators. While this policy does not 
mean that opposition to any particular 
industry will be carried on by the Board, 
it does mean that loans will be denied 
dealers who are illegitimately in the mar- 
ket; that is, speculators who have come 
into certain markets for the sole purpose 
of. buying up materials or commodities 
and holding them for a higher market. 

Spot activity in the local market since 
the first of the year has not been exten- 
sive. Manufacturing plants were slowed 
down somewhat due to the holidays and 
the stock taking season. The market has 
eased off slightly, and the trade is in a 


trend of the market 
future is likely to be closely 


waiting attitude. Spot cotton has sold 
down to 389.25 and January futures at 


37.30 cents per pound. 
SEA ISLAND COTTON 


Sea Island cotton farmers are reported 
to be cutting down their acreage until 
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the new Meade cotton, suggested as a 
substitute, becomes better known. The 
latest report of the Census Bureau reports 


6,429 bales of Sea Island ginned prior 
to December 138, 1919, against a _ total 
ginning of 31.238 bales of Sea Island for 
the same period last year. With many 


mill men, the Sea Island cotton is ceasing 
to be a factor. due to the greatly curtailed 
production, and interest is turning to 
other long staple cottons. 
1{MERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON 

Increased producion of American-Egyp 
tian coton is forecasted by reports that 
many farmers are being attracted to the 
growing sections by the high prices being 
paid for the long staple by tire fabric 
mills. Evidence of the rapidly growing 
production is furnished in the ginning re- 
port of the Census Bureau, which reports 
the ginning of 27,906 bales of American- 
Egyptian cotton prior to December 13, 
1919, as against only 13,098 bales for the 
same period last year. This increase is 
in direct opposition to the state of the 
Sea Island market, and illustrates to what 
extent the American-Egyptian is super- 
seding the Sea Island staple in the indus- 
try. 

EGYPTIAN COTTON 

Shipments of new crop Egyptian cotton 
to the American market up to the close 
of 1919 totaled 30,500 bales, valued at 
$11,000,000, according to reports from the 
Boston market. The second steamer of 
the seven bringing Egyptian cotton to 
this country arrived there a fortnight ago 
with a cargo of 16,000 bales of Egyptian 
cotton, valued at $5,000,000. The other 
steamer brought a cargo of 14,500 bales, 
valued at $6,000,000. 


TIRE FABRICS 


There is an active demand for tire 
fabrics, and the market is reported to be 
nominally unchanged. Combed Sea Island, 
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which is in sma - pis . ominally 
held on the basis of $2.25 @ $2.30 per 
square yard, with Egyptian combed held 
on the basis of $2.00 @ $2.10 per yard 


Mills are unable to keep up with the de 
mand, and it is that the market 


is sold up for some time ahead. 


HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 


repor ted 


A quiet market for hos ind belting 
fabrics is reported with the turn of the 
year, and the general condition is steady. 


Demand is generally quiet Reports from 
manufacturers of railroad specialties state 
that the I 
or coupling in any quantity. and no large 


purchases of this sort are looked for until 


een buving hose 


roads have not 


they are returned t the original owners 
bv the Governme Ih ind for beltings 
is reported as being quiet at the present 
time The market f hose and belting 
ducks is quoted if i inge if GS to T6 
cents per pound, while enameling is held 
m the basis of SS ce t ner pound Single 
filling is firmly held at 33 nd 36 cents 
per pound, with double f yg at 37 and 
Ss cents per 
DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABLURGS 

\ stronger n t fe lt s and sheet 
ings is reported wit the re ing of trad 
ng in the new vea nd rm demand 
exists Stocks for ] | shipment are 
not very irae ind ) mers re mving 
premiums for goods for prompt shipment 
Sheetings are showing a fi! tone, with 
dealers demanding 32 and 32:4 cents per 
vard for 2.50 inch and 30 cents per yard 
for 2.85 Drills are a ightiv higher 
with 2.75 inch held at 30 cents per vard 
The market for osnaburgs is reported as 
being quiet 

BURLAPS 

A quiet market for burlaps is reported, 
and prices are nominally held in most 
nstances Seven ounce fabric, 40 inch, is 


Chemicals and} Con 


New Yor JAN Al S, 1920 
rhe year 1920 opens t promising 
outlook in the market f chemicals and 


materials nd the trade is 
greatest demand that 
ever experienced in the 
tory of the industry Advancing 
production are reported from many 
fers of the market, 


compounding 
expecting the has 
been entire his 
costs of 
quar 


ind these advances 


must naturally be llowed by higher 
prices on the finished materials to con 
sumers. Producers general have bee! 


pursuing a conservative policy during the 


past several months ind have not at 
tempted to bull the market to any extent 
but despite this prices to consumers are 
showing a steady adva 

Producers are s far behind in their 
deliveries on many materials ind are 


devoting all of their time speeding uj 
production. It is be many of 
the troubles hampering production will 
be smoothed out this year. not the least 
of which is the trouble The de- 
portation of many) aliens is 
expected to labor 


ieved that 


MDOT 
undesirable 


have sor effect in 


circles, as it is these men who have been 
stirring up many of the strikes in indus- 
trial circles 


EXPORTS QUIET 


The export market shows Aa auniet ap 
pearance at the opening of the new year. 
and the low rates exchange continue 


development of foreign 


to hamper the 


THE RUBBER 


held on the basis of 11.50 cents, 
market on 7 ounce held at 
The heavier grades are 
nominally at 12 cents for the 10 

cents for the 


generally 
with the 
11.75 
quoted 
ounce 36 inch goods to 17 
40 inch burlap. 


cents. 


10) ounce 


rIRE FABRICS 
17\%-ounce Sea Island, combed, 
sq. yd 2.25@2.30 





17%4-ounce Egyptian, combed 2.00 @2.10 
17\%4-ounce Egyptian, carded 1.830@ 
17\4-ounce Peelers, carded 1.254 
17\4-ounce Peelers, combed 2.25@ 
DUCKS i 
Belting (pound basi », .68 a ‘6 
Hose (pound basis 68 G@ 76 
| imeling SS “7 
Single ling 4 ‘a 6 
D le ing 7 S 
DRILLS 
2 ird 

s7-inch 2.75-yard 1D a 

j n (Mo a“ ! _* a 
i7-inch 3.25-vard 27 a 
7-ime 50-vard } a 
(7-inch 3.95-yard 2314a 
37-inch 2.00-yard Southern Nominal 
37-inch 2.00-yard Northern Nominal 
40-inch 2.40-yard Southern Nominal 
40-inch 2.40-yard Northern Nominal 
52-inch 1.90-yard Southerr Nomina! 
92-inch 1.90-yard Northern Nominal 

SHEETINGS 

10-inel 2 0-3 ad I 
40-inch 2.50-vard y4 a 21 
10-inch 2.85-yard 0 
tO-inch 3.00-yard 27 a 
10-inch ,!A-vard "6 
$0-ine }.75-vard 2h a 
tO-inch ; 60 ire 7 
$O0-inch 4.25-yard 1 a 

Note.—In view of the unsettled conditions 


prevailing in the market at the present time, 
the prices quoted above are more or less nom 


inal, and are not guaranteed. 
BURLAPS 
(Carload lots) 
Cents Per Yard 

7 oun 4O-incl 11.50@ 
744-ounce 40-in 11.754 
7%-ounce 45-incl 11.75@ 12.00 
s ounce St-ine a 
Ss ounce 40-inc! 11.754@ 
St,-ounce 40-in« 12.004 
10 ounce 36-ine] a 
10 ounce 40-inch 16.75@ 
10 ounce 45-inch Nominal 


10 'g-ounce 10-inch 17.00@ 


Materials 


Chere Ss 


pounding 


rade along the nes planned 
inquiry. but the 


ted amount of 
quantities called for are far below those 
which had anticipated In 
the restricted quantities of 

ivailable, however, it is just as well for 
the domestic consuming trade that ex 
change does stay down, as the dearth of 
business helps to domestic 


down 


been view of 


materials 


foreign keep 


prices 


BENZOL FIRM 


\ firm tone characterizes the market for 
spot benzol, with spot prices held on the 


} 


maSis of 35 to 3¢ cents per g on for pure 
white Supplies are low and consumers 
ire not able to obtain stocks in quant ties 
is large as desired 


LITHARGE HIGHER 


litharge is quoted 4 
following the re- 
and 


kegs are 


rhe market for 
cent per pound higher, 
cent advances in the 
Both 
advance in prices De- 
exceed supply, 
efforts of producers to 


price of lead 


lead pigments. casks and 
affected by the 
still continues to 
despite all the 


mand 


speed up on their production and deliv- 
eries. American powdered in casks holds 
it 1034 cents per pound, with litharge in 


kegs held at 1434 cents per pound for lots 
ess than 500 pounds, and lower prices for 


oa 


larger quantities, 
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LITHOPONE ADV ANCED 


The market for lithopone has been 
quoted higher with the first of the year, 
and the market is now quoted at a range 
of 7% to 7% cents per pound, with the 
market in a strong position. Producers 
have their entire output contracted for 
practically the entire first quarter of the 
year, and late buyers who had underesti- 
mated their requirements are now finding 
it next to impossible to place business for 
any further quantities for early ship- 
ment. 


WHITING ACTIVE 


There is a continued active inquiry for 
whiting, and prices have been sharply ad- 
vanced following increases in the price of 
imported chalk. Demand is still much too 
heavy for producers to fil properly. 
Whiting, commercial, is quoted at $1.15 
@ $1.20 per ewt. in car lot, with Ameri- 
can paris white held at $1.50 @ $1.75 and 
English cliffstone quoted at $1.75 @ $2.50. 


ORANGE MINERAL UP 


Prices have risen following the 
in the price of demand 
tinues heavy 1dvance, 


idvance 
leads, but con- 
despite this pro- 
being unable to accept all the 
offered. Prices are held 
at 14% and 14% cents per pound. Export 
business is beginning to receive a little 
consideration, and a few small shipments 
to the export trade have 
though domestic consumers 
clamoring for stocks 


ducers 


business firmly 


made, al- 
ire still 


been 


BARYTES SCARCE 


Barytes producers have generally with- 
drawn offerings from the market, and are 
working steadily to catch up with their 
business, as they are several weeks behind 
on deliveries. The market still holds firm 
on the basis of $21 and $21.50 per ton 
for Southern and Western, 
both bulk prices. Pure white floated holds 
firm at 30 and 31 cents per pound 


respectively, 


GLUE MARKET STEADY 


characterizes the market 
firmly held under 

white continues 
in good demand at 35 @ 44 cents per 
pound, and prices on other varieties are 


steady. 


\ steady tone 
for glues, and prices are 
an active demand. Extra 


DRY COLORS FIRM 


Following a quiet market during the 
holidays around the end of the year, the 
market for dry colors started off the new 
year, with prices holding firmly under an 
active demand. Sentiment in the market 
is bullish on many colors, and rumors of 
higher prices are heard. are 
strong, with prices holding wu 
the quoted basis. <A _ fair 
browns is reported, with the market hold- 
ing unchanged. Early shipments of im- 
ported Vandyke browns are expected. 
There is a steady demand for blues, with 
prices somewhat unsettled due to an un- 
certain price level on raw materials en- 
tering into their manufacture. Supplies 
of greens are small, and a firmer market 
is reported, with chrome holding at 38 to 


> 
Blacks 
changed on 


nquiry for 


€0 cents per pound for light. Reds and 
yellows are firm, with a strong market 
on yellow chrome, which is held at 26 to 


28 cents per pound. 


ZINC OXIDE STRONG 


A strong undercurrent features the 
market for zinc oxide, and it is reported 
that leading producers are planning to ad- 
vance their quotations within a _ short 





a 
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time due to the heavy demand and lim- 
ited supplies French process red seal 
hold firm at 9% cents; green seal 10 
cents; white seal 11% cents per pound. 


WAX TRADE QUIET 


A quiet market for waxes was reported 
at the beginning of the year, but prices 
are steady on the majority of 
Sharp selling competition in the market 
for carnabua wax resulted in a number 
of fairly heavy price declines. An 
undercurrent on bayberry wax was 
reported, with the market quoted at 
44 @ 45 cents per pound. Beeswax was 
in good demand, with the market holding 
unchanged Janap wax was easier in 
but prices were generally un- 
although the trend was down- 


grades. 


easier 


also 


spots, 
changed, 
ward. 


OILS GENERALLY FIRM 


Linseed oil is quoted lower, the market 
being held on the basis of $1.77 per gal- 
lon in carloads, $1.80 per gallon in lots 
of five barrels or more, $1.83 for less than 
and $1 for oil in tank 
cars, all for January-March delivery. 
On April delivery the market held at 
$1.72 in carloads, while for May-Septem- 


five barrels, 


is 


ber delivery prices are quoted 10 cents 
lower at $1.62. A firmer tone on crude 
corn oil is reported, with the market 


holding at 20%4 cents per pound for crude, 


factory. Refined in barrels is held at 
23.90 and 24.00 cents per pound. Palm 
oil is firmer, Lagos is held at 17 @ 18 


cents per pound, and Niger at 16 cents per 
pound 
Current Prices for Chemicals, Fillers, 


Colors, etc. 


Acetone 1: 13144@ 14 
smaller lots....... Ib 15 @ 16 
Accelerator, in drums. .Ib 85 @ 1.00 
Acids, Acetic, 56 ewt., 6.00 a 6.50 
Carbolic, C. P... lb i2 @ 0 
Muriatic, 20 deg. .cwt. 1.75 @ 2.00 
Muriatic, 22 deg. .cwt 50 @ 2.75 
Nitric, 42 deg... .cwt 7.50 @ 8.00 
Nitric, 40 deg cwt 7.00 @ 7.50 
Sulphuric, 60 deg..ton 19.00 @ 23.00 


Tartaric, crystals.. .lb 74 G@ 


Aluminum Flake...... ton 29.00 @ 31.00 
Aniline oil, bulk basis 
Contract 7 — @ — 
Imported : Nominal 
Domestic .... 34. @ 86 
Antimony, metal spot Ib. 09% @ 10 
Oxide Sembee lb 11 @ 12 
Sulphuret, red.....1b 25 @a .30 
Sulphuret, golden. .Ib. x0 @ 35 
Sulphuret, crimson..!b 45 @ 0 
Needle, powdered. ..1b 11 a mb 
Asbestos . ‘ ‘ .ton 35.00 @ 45.00 
Asphaltum, Egyptian lb is @ 22 
Domesti ai ton 16 fa 40 
Barium sulphate tech 
nical 041%4,@4 05 
Sulphide lb 07% a 07% 
Barytes, prime white im 
ported ton Nomina 
white, domestic... Ib 30 a 31 
off color, domestic. .lb .21 a .24 
Southern, f.o.b. mills. 21.00 @ — 
Western, f.o.b. mills 21.50 @ - 
3enzol, pure, bulk. .-gal 34 @ 5 
Beta-naphtol, sublimed. .Ib 68 @ 70 
resublimed . Ib 1.10 a 1.15 
Blacks, Drop ‘ ss .0514 @ 15 
Ivory It 16 @ 30 
Carbon, gas, cases Ib IZ fa 25 
Lampblack R. M lb 1 6a 45 
Mineral blacks ton 5.00 @ 45.00 
Blues, Prussian 80 @a Qn 
Soluble ) RI a 90 
Ultramarine lb +) ‘a 50 
Browns, 
Umber, Turkey, burnt 
powdered ; Ib 05 @ 06% 
{merican, burnt... .Ib. 03% a i’ bs 
Cadmium sulhide, yellow..1Ib 1.75 @ 1.80 
Carbon bisulphide, bulk.Ilb 06 @ 07 
tetrachloride, drums. lb. 11 a 12 
Caustic Soda, 76%.. .cwt 150 @ 460 
Chalk, precipitated, extra 
light “— 05% @ 06% 
heavy ‘ Ib 05 @ 06 
China clay, domestic ton 8.50 @ 20.00 
imported ton 18.00 @ 23.50 
Fossil flour lb. 03% @ .05 
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Cwatt odes set 6 ton 
Glue, extra white....... Ib. 
medium lb, 


grade 


stock 


low 
foot 
brown 
common re 
Clycerine, C. P. (drums).lb 


cans 


foots 


bone 


Graphite. flake (bbl.)...Ib. 


powdered (bbl.)....Ib. 
Green, chrome, R,. M. lb. 
Ground giass (fine)..... lb. 
Hexamethylene ........ lb. 


Infusorial earth, powd’'d.Ib. 


Bekted. <ccccccoceccck 
Iron oxide, red, reduced 
CT Pea 
red, pure, bright. . Ib. 
Lead, red, dry (casks). .1b. 
GEO scdb eames lb 
white, basic carb. ..Ib. 
white, basic sulp lb 
Line: Bo ck cwkeccess Ib. 
Litharge (casks) ....... lb. 
reese lb. 
Lithopone, domestic, bbls .1b 
eo ae lb 
Magnesia, carbonate lb 
calcined light Ib 


47 


1 


AND TIRE 


50 a 
oo a 
30 a) 
20 (a 

3 fa 
12 @ 
11 @ 
25 @ 
27 a 
14 @ 
05 @ 
37 a) 
.03 %@ 
0 a 
.02 


@ 
.035 @ 


OT @ 
15 @ 
1144 
.09 @ 
.09 @ 


08 % @ 


.01%@ 


1144 
"Is" @& 
07%, @ 
Us a 
21 @ 
65 @ 


Magnesite, calcined, pwd. ton 65.00 @ 


motor gasoline, 
(steel bbls.)..gal 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel 

bbis.) .. 

70 @ 72 degrees (steel 

bbls.) wre 

73 @ 76 degrees (steel 

bbls.) al. 


Naphtha, 


machine(wood bbls.) gal. 


factory..lb 
(bbls.).1b 
(bbls. ) 

spot 


corn, crude 
corn, refined 
linseed 
in carloads 
tank 
palm, 
Niger : 
pine, yellow 

rapeseed, refined... 


cars 


Lagos lb 


Oil 


.gal 


gal 


rapeseed, blown...gal. 
rosin, first rectified.gal. 


second run e- 
tar (commercial). .gal. 
Orange mineral, American.1b 


PINDOTEOER « ewescsdc Ib. 
Paraphenylenediamine.. . .1b 
Petrolatum, bbls., amber. 1b, 

pale yellow ..1b 
Pine tar kiln . bbl 
Pitch bl 
Plaster of paris....... bbl. 
 &  — Eee Ib. 

red (American) - 

Indian (English) ...1b. 

Standard ......... Ib 
Rosin (common to good)— 

Bee. wae. “6 wes 6% bbl. 


Rotten stone, powdered. |b. 
Rubber, substitute, black.lb. 


WHee cvcewcceseces Ib. 
eres eee Ib 
Shellac, fine orange..... Ib. 
, 3S Se lb 


Bleached ordinary . Ib. 
Bleached bonedry.. . |b. 


Silex (silica).........-. ton 
Soapstone, powdered...ton 
Starch, corn, powd. cwt 
DORTE co cceseseteens 
Jap, potato Ib. 
Sulphur, crude ton 


100 pounds 


a eer. Cre 
commercial superfine. 
Tale, American........ ton 
French ton 
roluol, pure, in drums.gal 
commercial 
Tripolite earth ........ lb. 
Turpentine, pure gum— 
spirit « -gal 
wood .gal 
Venice artificial ga 
SRO copa cactae case 
Vermilion, English - lb. 
American .......-++:+- 
Wax, beeswax, crude yel.lb. 
refined 
Pn oc cmtew sos 
ceresin, white Ib. 


yellow 


* Car lots 


23% @ 
.30%@ 
.31%@ 
.33%@ 
41%@ 


20\4,€a4 


23.40 @ 
1.77 fd 
1.87 @ 
1.72 fa 

17 fa 
16 @ 
8ST @ 
1.52 fa 
1.64 fa 
91 fa 
94 a 
6 fa 
14%@4 
(a 

2.00 fa 
06 fa 
06a 

14.50 @ 
8.50 ‘a 
2.00 @ 
a» a 

14 @ 
14 @ 
2 @ 
17.00 a 
.02%@ 
13 @ 
15 @ 
.20 @ 
1.60 @ 
145 @ 
175 @ 

22.00 @ 

12.00 @ 
45.12 @ 
497 @ 
07% @ 

(a 

(a 

2.95 @ 

2.00 a 

20.00 @ 
fa 

34 fa 

a 


01% @ 


1.69 @ 
1.60 @ 
1 fa 
450 @ 
140 @ 
25 @ 
44 @ 
47 @ 
50 fa 
16 @ 
14 @ 


+ Less than car 


lots 


NEWS 


60.00 


40 
40 
18 
16 
15 


9 


10 
.60 
.04 
1.35 
.035 


.08 
.20 
AL’ 
091, 
ain Ly 
09 
2 
11% 
1x 


oo 


38 


4.00 
OT 
OT 


3.00 
.30 
16 
16 
16 





ee 
aCcCH ee 
r 


.30 
45 
.48 


52 


15 


319 


Crude Rubber 


January §, 

The market has become more 
following firmer advices from 
markets, and the weaker tendency 
dence last week has been 
moved. Sellers are holding crude stock 
at the present prices, but it believed 
that firm bids slightly under the market 
would secure Demand has been 
generally quiet during the fortnight just 
closed, due to the end of the year holiday 
dullness and the taking of stock by many 
manufacturers, 

With tire makers planning for a year 
of unequalled expansion and production, 
rubber importers are looking for an active 
market this year, and stronger prices 
would not come much as a surprise to 
many of them. The primary markets are 
showing more strength, and reports from 
London tell of a strong active mar- 
ket, and importers are holding the domes 


1920. 

stable 
primary 

in evi 
generally re 


is 


stocks, 


naUSO 


tic market firm in sympathy with these 
reports. 
Cents per pound. 
Para—-cCp-river fine 50 @ 51 
Up-river medium iS @ 49 
Up-river coarse 864% @ 37 
Caucho ball . 1G a 
Islands fine 171444 
Islands coars 21 a 
Cameta ‘ ; -514a 
Madeira, fine 2 @ 
ee ee 73° @ 
Ceylon—Smoked sheets, ribbed 55 @ 55M 
Smoked sheets, plain a3 6G . 
First latex pale crepe > @ Bw 
Ammer CHORE .ccccice Nominal 
Clean brown crepe 48S @ 49 
Rio Nunez siring 10 6@ 
PEE ia hel ba wave pia kin ere 14 @ 
African 33 @ 
Prime Surinam sheets 90 @ 
Centrals—Corinto prime... . &o4 @ 
smeralda, prime ... 34 GG 
*Balata sheets ; + ..100 @ 
I oe 27 @ a 
Balata, block, Panama 45 @ 


* Nominal. 


Scrap Rubber 


New York, JANuArRy 8, 1920. 

Trading in serap rubber has been gen- 
erally quiet during the past fortnight, and 
the market has shown no material change 
during this period. Activity has been 
limited to the filling of routine needs. and 
reclaimers have not been buying in any 
large quantities due to the easy position 
of the market for crude. and the inven- 
tory season, which served to cut down 
operations. 


Cents per pound 


DOD Oe Be 66k os e6ee ak 8.00 @ 8.25 
Arcticn, trimme@ ....ccce- 6.00 @ 6.25 
Arctics, untrimmed 5.00 G@ 5.50 
Tires—Automobile ....... 3.75 @ 4.00 
Bicycles, pneumatic 3.75 @ 4.00 
Mixed hose 100 @ 1.75 
CS | eee ee 2.75 @ 3.00 
Inner tubes, No. 1 19.00 a 20.00 
Inner tubes, No. 2 10.00 @ 11.00 
ee Ge Sebo ca ctl atwweus 9.50 @ 10.00 
B. & W. Plant Completed 
Announcement is made that the B. and 


W. Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, have 
now completed a most modern rubber 
plant The main building is 60 by 240 


feet and two stories high. The machinery 
for the mechanical department bas been 
installed and now in operation. Ma- 
chinery is being installed for the tire 
department and it is expected to have a 
daily production of 150 tires by April 1. 


is 
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We Recommend Your Buying Now 


THIOCARBANILID DIMETHYL-ANILINE 
PARA-PHENYLENE-DIAMINE 
PARA-NITROSO-DIMETHYL-ANILINE 


‘‘National’’ products are scientifically and carefully manufactured 
each for its required purpose. 


Our staff of technical experts and laboratories are at the service of the 


Rubber Trade. 


Intermediates Department 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Dyestuffs, Intermediates, Chemicals 
21 Burling Slip, NEW YORK 711 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg., AKRON, O. 














Fk. R. Henderson & Co. 


IMPORTERS 


Crude Rubber 


NEW YORK CITY AKRON, OHIO 






































